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200,000 FOR INDUSTRIAL RE- 
LATIONS WORK 


THE FATE of the Federal Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations hung by a 
slender thread for several hours on July 
7, while the Senate debated as to 
whether it would pass the House ‘appro- 
priation of an additional $200,000 to con- 
tinue the commission’s work. 

This commission, Survey readers will 
remember, was created by Congress in 
August, 1912, through the efforts of so- 
cial workers and “third parties” inter- 
ested in the conditions disclosed by the 
McNamara confessions, to inquire into 
the causes of industrial unrest and report 
its conclusions thereon. $300,000 was to 
be provided for this work of which the 
commission has used $100,000. 

The Committee on Appropriations, 
headed by Senator Martin of Virginia, 
proposed to cut the remaining appropria- 
tion from $200,000 to $50,000 which, in 
view of the wide scope of the commis- 
sion’s program, would have meant prac- 
‘ically strangling its activities. 

After a lively. all day session the orig- 
inal appropriation was passed by a vote 
of 46 to 18—not, however, before the dis- 
cussion had provoked some senatorial 
remarks straight from the shoulder. All 
in all, the discussion proved a_ very 
healthy thing for the commission, and 
brought out some strong endorsements 
af its work. Incidentally child labor 
same in for an airing. 

After Senator Kern had pointed it out 
as remarkable that the only decrease rec- 
smmended in the sundry civil appropria- 
tion bill was the appropriation for the 
work of this commission, which was 
dealing “in a very effective way with 
he labor problem,” Senator Borah took 
a fling at the “spasm of economy” which 
seized the legislative body whenever it 
Was proposed to investigate “certain con- 
jitions in the industrial world and the 
relationship between labor and capital.” 
He said: 


“T know how sensitive some of us are 
as to the investigation of the conditions 
of child labor and of the sweatshops and 
leath traps and hell holes in which the 
ives of the young people of our country 
are being ground out of existence. I 
cnow how thoroughly it stirs the blood 
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of economy when we begin to ‘lift the 
lid’ off of that hole into which we are 
pouring the young lives of this country 
year by year.” 


And to Senator Hoke Smith of 
Georgia, who strongly favored cutting 
the appropriation on the ground that the 
commission’s work was unnecessary and 
a duplication of other investigations, 
Senator Borah retorted that while he 
did not wish to indulge in personalities, 
he nevertheless did not hesitate to say 
that “for years there has been a power- 
ful influence asserting itself one way and 
another against the right treatment. of 
the child labor problem in this country, 
and no one ought to know it better than 
the senator from Georgia.” 


In supporting the work of the commis- 
sion, Senator Kenyon said: 


“Tt is through a spiritual growth and 
development of the human being that this 
question will finally be worked out. But 
at the same time the facts brought before 
us will enable us, possibly in a philosophy 
of legislation, to devise some means to 
help settle this great question that is 
staring us in the face in this country; 
that is, of keeping the few from becom- 
ing excessively rich while the many are 
becoming excessively poor.” 


The Leaden Eyed 


[FROM RHYMES TO BE TRADED FOR 
BREAD BY NICHOLAS VACHEL 
LINDSAY ] 


ET not young souls be smoth- 
ered out before 


They do quaint deeds and 

fully flaunt their pride. 

It is the world’s one crime its 
babes grow dull, 

Its poor are ox-like, limp and 
leaden eyed. 

Not that they starve, but starve 
so dreamlessly, 

Not that they sow, but that they 
seldom reap, 

Not that they serve, but have no 
Gods to serve, 

Not that they die, but that they 
die like sheep. 


NEAR DETROIT 


Henry Forp, the Detroit auto- 
mobile manufacturer, having established 
his $10,000,000 profit-sharing plan and 
signed contracts for the Detroit General 
Hospital to cost $3,000,000, is now at 
work on a plan of dividing into small 
farms to be worked by tenants a large 
tract of land near his home city. 


While in Washington to keep an ap- 
pointment with President Wilson Mr. 
Ford gave a representative of THE Sur- 
VEY an interview in which he talked of 
the new hospital which he will not only 
build but maintain and outlined his farm 
scheme. 


| NORD'S PLAN OF SMALL FARMS 


Of the farming project he said: 


“In a few words, this is what will be 
done. I have about 3,000 acres of land 
near Detroit, 2,000 of which includes 
good farming land now under cultiva- 
tion. This will be divided into small 
farms of fifteen acres. On each farm 
a family will be established and to the 
head of the family who runs the farm 
I shall pay $1,000 a year and his food 
supplies which will be raised on the land. 

“Besides the food for this family, it 
is planned to grow on the fifteen acres 
enough more food for the market to 
make the whole project. pay for itself, 
$1,000 salary to the farmer and all. This 
means, of course, intensive farming un- 
der the most approved methods and care- 
ful planning all the way.” 


If Henry Ford can make a success of 
this problem, agricultural experts who 
have been taken into his confidence say 
that- he will have taken a long step 
toward settling the problem of provid- 
ing an adequate food supply for a rap- 
idly growing population and at the same 
time giving the food-producers a living 
income. 

Mr. Ford is planning his newest proj- 
ect as carefully as he planned the build- 
ing of his $35,000,000 motor car busi- 
ness, with more than 13,000 employes. 
He is already a good farmer as well as 
a master machinist. He is not ready to 
announce all the details of the plan, but 
that they are practical all who have 
reason to know his genius for organi- 
zation are convinced. 
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RIVING THE BEGGARS OUT OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE PHILADELPHIA Society for 
Organizing Charity, in close co-operation 
with the Department of Safety, has been 
waging war for the past six months 
on street beggars. For at least thirty- 
five years Philadelphia has had the un- 
enviable reputation of being a Mecca 
for beggars, and of having her streets 
decorated with all kinds of begging 
cripples. 

As a result of this campaign there 
has been a triarked decrease in the num- 
ber of panhandlers. 358 arrests have 
been made by the mendicancy squad, 
and 170 by special district officers and 
officers from the United States Immi- 
gration Department—a total of 528. 

Of this number, 273 able-bodied pan- 
handlers, mostly young men, were com- 
mitted to the House of Correction for 
terms of from three to six months. 
Twenty crippled and handicapped beg- 
gars were sent to the House of Correc- 
tion for a similar term. 43 street beg- 
gars were sent to the county prison, and 
43 others, most of whom were in bad 
physical cdndition, were sent to the 
Philadelphia Hospital and Almshouse. 

A great majority of those committed 
proved to be old-timers and repeaters, 
with from two to 113 former commit- 
ments against them. One had been com- 
mitted 113 times, one 100 times, one 54 
times, one 48 times, and so on down the 
line. 

Twenty-four of the beggars, young 
men between the ages of 19 and 29 
years, proved to be drug fiends. 90 
per cent of all blamed their downfall 
on drink. Many of them have good 
home connections and friends from 
whom they have been estranged. The 
amount of money in their possession 
varied from 50 cents to $6, and their 
average daily income from begging, ac- 
cording to their own statements, was 
approximately $1.50 a day. 

One man, the “Rev.” R. Henry Clay- 
ton, a fake collector for the Manasses 
Industrial School, Virginia, whose book 
showed that he had received over $2,000, 
was sentenced to prison for four years 
and six months. Twenty-four As- 
syrians, who were carrying out an ex- 
tensive begging campaign, were arrest- 
ed and deported. 

One man sent to the House of Cor- 
rection is an architectural draughtsman 
of exceptional ability, and was offered 
a check for $5,000 and a permanent po- 
sition at $100 a week if he would ab- 
stain from drink. Another was a sales- 
man, formerly capable of earning $5,900 
a year. Another was a saloonkeeper, 
who had wasted a fortune of $56,000 
in a few years. 

Prior to this campaign if a beggar 
was sent to the House of Correction he 
was usually released within a day or 
two and would be found begging at his 


old stand. At present detainers are be- 
ing placed on the men thus committed, 
and they are not released without serv- 
ing their entire time unless the Society 
for Organizing Charity recommends 
clemency and has some plan to propose 
for the man’s support. 


THE PEACEMAKER 


William Templeton Johnson 


WA) FOUR - year-old American 

boy lived on the top floor 
of a high-shouldered Paris apart- 
ment house. 


It was at the time of the-tast 
great railroad strike in France. 
Sabotage was the cry from Bor- 
deaux to Brittany. London trains 
had ceased to leave the Gare du 
Nord, for the strikers were in al- 
most complete.control, and troops 
were pouring mto Paris to pro- 
tect the railroad properties. 


T: ’s father and mother had 
gone to England for a short time. 
The child was left with his grand- 
mother who took him out with her 
to make a visit. They saw soldiers 
marching through the streets. The 
old nunnery of St. Sulpice, closed 
several years ago by the govern- 
ment, was being converted into 
barracks, beds and supplies carried 
in, troops arriving and guards 
mounted at the gates. 


To the friend’s house a young 
man came in to call who described 
how the strike was spreading, 
how the soldiers were now called 
upon to move the trains, how 
the St. Lazare station had been 
rushed by strikers throwing stones 
and coal. 


T. had been much impressed 
by what he had seen in the streets, 
and now sat still taking in every 
word. That night he was excited, 
and talked with his nurse about 
the naughty strikers. Thetr actions 
followed him into his dreams. The 
next day, just after lunch, T- 
was missed. His nurse and grand- 
mother were frightencd, for the 
door had a spring lock too high 
for him to reach, and if he had 
opened a window and fallen from 
the balcony, it meant death on the 
pavement below. 


fon then the door bell rang, 
and there stood T- with 
trembling lips and tears in his 
eyes. He had put on his hat and 
coat, climbed upon a chair to open 
the door, and dragged his rock- 
ing horse, heavier than himself. 
down a whole flight of curving 
stone stairs. He had broken the 


bridle of his horse, and so came 
back for help. But he was hur- 
rying on his way to do what he 
could to keep men from throwing 
stones at each other! 


OVING MARSHALSEA OUT 
Me THE MIDDLE AGES 
THE MOVEMENT to improve 
the methods of care and treatment of 
the insane in Pennsylvania, directed by 
the Committee on Mental Hygiene of 
the Public Charities Association, has re- 
cently expressed itself in a substantial 
way by bringing about a complete 
change of management at Marshalsea, 
the Pittsburgh city almshouse and hos- 
pital for the insane. é 
An investigation of this institution by 
the Public Charities Association reveal- 
ed that the medical service was inade- 
quate and inefficient; that two young 


physicians each receiving $900 a year 


were in charge of 702 insane patients; 
that no attempt was made to keep any 
sort of case records of the patients, there 
being sick patients in the hospital de- 
partment the nature of whose illness no 
one had any knowledge; that there was 
no laboratory or department of hydro- 
therapy; and that absolute authority in 
all medical matters was placed in the 
hands of a former Pittsburgh police- 
man appointed superintendent as a re- 
ward for political services. 


It was also reported by the agents 
of the Public Charities Association that 
the food provided for the inmates was 
meager and unsatisfactory, both morn- 
ing and evening meal consisting regular- 
ly of a piece of bread, a ladle of mo- 
lasses, and a cup of coffee; that there 
was but little provision either for recrea- 
tion or for profitable employment; that 
the ancient idea of punishment for the 
insane prevailed among the employes and 
an astonishing number of the patients 
were kept constantly in restraint by the 
use of hand-muffs, straight-jackets, 
chains, and other physical devices. 


These conditions were called to the at- 
tention of the City Council and the 
mayor of Pittsburgh by James H. Gray, 
vice-president of the Public ine 
Association, Stanley H. Howe, educa 
tional secretary, and Rabbi Rudolph 
Coffee, chairman of the sub-committe 
on the insane. 


Resolutions were adopted by the All 
gheny county branch of the association 
consisting of sixty prominent local citi- 
zens urging the passage of an ordinane 
by the City Council providing for ai 
adequate appropriation to secure the ser- 
vices of a qualified alienist as supe: 
tendent at Marshalsea. The official 
iting alienists to Marshalsea joined 
urging the passage of such an ordinane 
On June 9 an ordinance establishing ; 
position of medical superintendent 
Marshalsea was passed by the Council. 


For the new position, the visiting alien. 
ists to Marshalsea recommended Dr. 
R. McKinniss, chief physician of the de 
partment for men atthe State Hospital fe 
the Insane at Norristown, Pa. Dr. } 
Kinniss will take charge early in Augus 
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IN SEWAGE 


IN MANY quarters the stand 
gainst New York city’s encouragement 
f bathing in polluted river waters has 
een crystallizing. The last of March an 
tder was issued by Commissioner Gold- 
vater, of the Health Department, for- 
idding the use of the floating baths 
yithin a danger zone bounded by the 
Yarrows, the waters of the Hudson and 
farlem, and East River below the Bronx 
calls. 

Immediately the owners of private 
iver baths, entrenched behind city per- 
nits and leases, raised a hue and cry. 
n deference to their protests a hear- 
ne was held by the Health Depart- 
aent. 

Following this, the order of the Health 
Jepartment was somewhat modified. An 
mendment to the sanitary code granted 
yermission to continue river bathing, 
mblic and private, provided that the 
atherto more or less complete enclosures 
# river or harbor waters be made en- 
irely water tight; that no river or har- 
or water be used unless purified; that 
ersons suffering from communicable 
liseases be excluded and that all bathers 
 Tequired to use a shower bath before 
mtering a pool. 

In order that the million and a half 
yathers who enjoyed river bathing in 
he floating baths last summer may not 
»¢ deprived, the Bureau of Public 
Buildings and Offices of the Department 
9f Public Works, at the request of the 
rough president, has arranged to re- 
nodel six of the public floating baths 
30 that they will be water-tight. Into 
hese Croton water will be introduced. 
Salt may be addéd. 

One hundred and twenty-seven sew- 
rs empty into the Harlem and East 
Rivers, and sixty-two empty into the 


Pin'sew A STOP TO BATHING 


Last hiver 
842 St. 


Battery 


No. 1 No. 2 


WHY BATHE Iv SEWAGE? 
Used Unpurified in Floating Baths| Uptroated rot 


North fiver § Hered lisuvjected 
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Jars of water taken in April by the Bureau of Public Health and Hygiene of 
the A. I. C. P. from the rivers around Manhattan Island, near floating baths. 
The ease with which the black band can be seen shows the clearness of the water. 
The water in numbers one, two and three contains 1,500,000,000 bacteria per pint 


and 500,000 intestinal types per pint. 


That in number four, which has been treated, 


contains 5,000 bacteria per pint and no intestinal types. 


Hudson from Manhattan alone. Chemi- 
cal and bacteriological examinations 
have repeatedly shown the water to be 
highly polluted. The 500,000,000 gallons 
of sewage daily discharged into the 
waters surrounding Manhattan face the 
further unhappy prospect of some 150,- 
000,000 gallons of the Passaic Valley 
sewage from New Jersey soon to be add- 
ed daily to the waters of New York. 


FLOATING BATH (WOMEN’S) BATTERY PARK 
_ The condition of this water is precisely similar to that shown in jar number two, 
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AGES OF WOMEN CLERKS 
V \ IN OHIO 


Oxo 1s squarely confronted 
with a problem in industrial ethics. It 


is this. Are her women at work in mer- 
cantile establishments paid a _ living 
wage? Yesterday the problem was 


vague, theoretical. Today, it is personal, 
concrete. Yesterday the sums these 
women received were a matter of con- 
jecture. Today the facts are before the 
whole state. 

Ohio knows, for instance, that out of 
every twenty women in mercantile oc- 
cupations, sixteen get not more than $10 
a week; fourteen less than $10; twelve 
not more than $8; ten less than $8; seven 
not more than $6; and four less than 
$6. 

Can a woman live on less than $8 a 
week? The question is open to debate, 
a debate nevertheless, that is worth 
waging to the finish when the welfare 
of half the women in this service to 
the public is at stake. Can she live on 
$6? Or less than $6? The grounds for 
debate are dwindling; but the welfare 
of a fifth of the workers, all of them 
over eighteen years of age, is still at 
stake. 

This is the problem arising from facts 
gleaned by the Industrial Commission of 
Ohio, This commission was created by 
an act of the last Legislature which felt 
the desirability of knowing the wages 
paid female employes prior to consider- 
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ing any minimum wage legislation, au- 
thority for the enactment of which was 
granted by one of the late constitutional 
amendments. A total of 1,086 establish- 
ments, employing 15,744 women and 
girls, submitted answers to the commis- 


sion’s questionaire seeking the wages and , 


hours of employment of women. 

The study covers only weekly wages, 
not earnings. Some employers pay in 
addition to the wage a bonus which may 
be based upon the character of goods 
sold, or only on the portion of the sales 
exceeding a stated amount. In some 
stores, heads of departments receive the 
premiums and in others the saleswomen. 
These were not taken into account in the 
commission’s study as a statistical state- 
ment could not adapt itself to the rather 
indefinite variations, and because it was 
thought that the wage Statistics furnish- 
ed a-better clue to the situation of the 
employe. 

Several interesting situations are re- 
vealed by the inquiry. One is a remark- 
able concentration on certain rates of 
pay measured for adults in even dollars, 
and in half dollars for those below the 
age of eighteen. Seventy per cent of 
the older women fall into eight rates, be- 
ginning with $4 which is paid to 3.6 per 
cent of the total, and ranging upward 
a dollar a rate to $12, received by 5.4 
per cent. Eighty-one per cent of those 
under eighteen fall into seven rates, the 
lowest being $2.50, the wage of 7 per 
cent, and going up fifty cents a rate to 
$6 received by 6.9 per cent. 

The variations in wages paid in dif- 
ferent cities and towns of the state are 
not prominent. Ten dollars a week ap- 
pearing as one of the four leading rates 
in Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Columbus, 
and not appearing in the other cities 
and groups of towns, hints that the high- 
er cost of living in large cities may 
have some influence on wages. Like- 
wise, the absence of the $5 rate as one 
of the four leaders in the three cities 
named and its universal presence else- 
where indicate that the smaller cities 
and towns have lower schedules. 

Generally speaking, however, the com- 
mission finds there is no apparent con- 
nection between the size of city and its 
wage scale. Lower percentages held in 
the low wage groups in Dayton, the 
fifth city in size, than in its larger com- 
petitors, Cincinnati, Columbus, and To- 
ledo. 

A third situation of interest appears 
in the fact that the very low wage 
groups are found in only a portion of 
the establishments in each city or group 
of cities. Approximately, only one-half 
of the firms indulge in the practice of 
paying women over eighteen less than 
$6; and only 10 per cent pay less than 
$4 to girls under eighteen. 

It is impossible to show exactly the 
prevailing rate of wages because of the 
rather even distribution of employes 
through a large number of wage groups. 


The commission decides, however, “that 
of the 14,635 employes eighteen years of 
age or over, 40.7 per cent received week- 
ly wages ranging from $6 to $8, inclu- 
sive. Of the 1,109 employes under eight- 
een years of age, 755, or 68.1 per cent 
received wages ranging from $3 to $5, 
inclusive. The prevailing rate of wages 
for women in Ohio mercantile establish- 
ments may therefore be said to be from 
$6 to $8 per week, while for girls under 
18 years of age the prevailing rates are 
from $3 to $5 per week.” 

Having collected no data tending to 
show the actual needs of female em- 
ployes in mercantile occupations in Ohio, 
and the cost of those needs (which would 
have been-a dangerous task for a com- 
mission of mere men) the commission 
refrains from suggesting whether or not 
this prevailing rate is sufficient, or what 
should be a minimum wage for those oc- 
cupations. That is left for the Legis- 
lature. 

It is not impertinent, however, for 
those interested in the problem to ask a 
question. If there be truth in the recent 
findings of the brushmakers’ wage board 
in Massachusetts that $8.71 is the 
bottom-most amount “without which no 
girl worker can supply the necessary cost 
of living and maintain herself in health” 
—if that is true, where do these women 
of Ohio “get off’? Their prevailing 
wage is from $6 to $8, and half of them 
get less than $8. 


OMEN BEHIND WINNIPEG’S 
COUNTERS 


DEPARTMENT store investiga- 
tion has spread to Canada. The last re- 
port to be published on the subject is one 
by the Civic Committee of the Uni- 
versity Women’s Club, Winnipeg, deal- 
ing with the conditions of women’s work 
in four large department stores in that 
city. 

Since the investigation was undertaken 
by inexperienced volunteer workers it is 
less detailed and perhaps less reliable 
than similar studies elsewhere. Further- 
more the report claims that in Winnipeg 
the expansion of trade within the last 
ten years has been so rapid that condi- 
tions change almost from month to 
month, and accurate observation is there- 
fore more difficult than in older cities. 
This is particularly true of the employes 
who, in this western country, form a 
rapidly shifting element in the industrial 
world, the women even more so than 
the men. There are two reasons for it— 
first, early marriage, and second, the 
tendency to move further west. 

Many points made in the report are, 
however, interesting by way of compari- 
son with mercantile work in other cities. 

When it is realized that the only pro- 
hibition on the hours of labor contained 
in the shops regulation act of Manitoba 
is that a young person, a boy under 14 
or a girl under 16, shall not work more 
than 74 hours in any one week, it is 


greatly to the credit of the employers of — 
labor in the stores of Winnipeg that the 
working hours compare favorably with 
those in cities of the United States. Only 
one of the four stores remains open Sat- 
urday evenings or evenings during the 
Christmas season, and even in this small 
store extra help is engaged to relieve 
the regular staff on long days. In three 
of the stores the day runs from 8.20 a. 
m. to 6 p. m., and in one store from 8.20 
a.m. to 5.30 p.m. The hours are short-— 
ened in summer by the Saturday half 
holiday. Each store requires one night’s 
work at stocktaking and without pay. 

Neither is there any prohibition as to’ 
the employment of children in stores. 
Yet, according to the report, none of the 
stores, except perhaps one at Christmas 
time, takes advantage of this law. All 
stores require that girls between 14 and 
18 live at home or with friends who will 
be responsible for them. 

The wage figures were obtained in 
every instance from the store manage- 
ment, but the report contends “we be- 
lieve these figures to be correct, first 
from the manner in which they were 
given, and second from the fact that we 
have been unable to find contradictory 
evidence.” 

The data thus secured shows that 
saleswomen of average efficiency in Win- 
nipeg are earning at least $9 a week. 
The beginning point of the wage paid 
to women and girls working a full day 
in Winnipeg is $5 a week. 

No store in Winnipeg, states the re- 
port, “exacts any direct fine.” But it 
goes on to say that “the penalty for late- 
ness without good excuse is half a day’s 
absence with consequent loss of pay.” 
As in American stores the general rule 
is that dismissal is given without notice. 

The report gives considerable emphasis" 
to store construction. In criticising the 
lack of good ventilation, it remarks that — 
“natural ventilation in a large building 
fully occupied is admittedly insufficient, 
and all the stores but one in Winnipeg — 
depend upon natural ventilation.” No 
store in Winnipeg uses its basement, 
however, for sale purposes. Fire pro- 
tection seems to be as scarce as in the 
stores of our own cities. Only one store 
investigated had an enclosed stairway 
leading to the street. 

Welfare work is not carried on as gen- 
erally as in American stores. Only one 
store—the largest—had any organized 
service. This, however, has as a unique 
feature on this continent, the pension 
system. To any woman employe who 
has been in its service fifteen consecutive 
years and who has reached the age of 
forty, this firm will give a retiring pen- 
sion commensurate with the term of ser- 
vice and the amount of salary. The pen- 
sion ranges from $4 to $8 weekly, and 
will be paid for life, so long as the pen- 
sioner does not marry, does not enter 
employment similar to the company’s, 
and leads a moral life. 
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VER since Mexican revolutionists 
captured the city of Juarez in 1911 
and Madero issued the first of repeated 
appeals to the United States to care for 
the sick and wounded, the American 
Red Cross has been in frequent service 
in Mexico and along the border line. 
Like a doctor at a football game, it has 
waited on the side-lines or rushed to a 
point opposite where fighting was thick- 
est, to give expert surgical and nursing 
care to those brought from the field. 
This service has been of three sorts— 
caring for the sick and wounded, afford- 
ing transportation and necessaries of 
life to American citizens leaving Mexi- 
co, and extending the same help to Mex- 
ican refugees, whether soldiers or not. 
Into Southern California, Arizona, New 
Mexico and Texas have come thou- 
sands of fugitives whose lives and prop- 
erty have been endangered by the fight- 
ing of contending armies and by the de- 
predations of marauding bands of out- 
laws who have taken advantage of dis- 
turbed conditions. 
During the first few months of 1914 
the chief activities of the Red Cross 


The wounded in army wagons on the march 
across the desert to Marfa. Wheels up 


grew out of active military operations foueheiciEabalinva: denen 

in and around the Mexican cities of 

Juarez, New Laredo and Ojinaga—bor- Making tortillas for the wounded at Red 
: ; Cross hospital, Presidio. 

der towns prized by both armies as gate- SOLE Le. eee 


ways for supplies. It was at the eva- A Mexican Federal ambulance which has 
cuation of Ojinaga that the events pic- just brought wounded to American side. 
tured in the accompanying photographs 


Red Cross hospital tents, Presidio. 
took place. 


Learning that the Constitutionalists 
had sent a large body of men against 
this town and that the attack on the 
Federal garrison there would be made 
in a few days, a representative of the 
Red Cross hastened to Presidio, Texas, 
just across the Rio Grande from Oji- 
maga, and converted a school house into 
a hospital. Fighting began next day. 
For ten days wounded soldiers from 
Ojinaga kept up a steady passage across 
the river to receive Red Cross treat- 
ment. Families of women and children 
camped on the American side. 

» Driven finally from their outposts 
by an attack led by Villa himself, the 
entire garrison and population of Ojji- 
Naga evacuated on a beautiful moon-lit 
night. Wading the shallow Rio Gran- 
de, a disorderly and ragged stream of 
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foot-soldiers, horsemen, women, chil- 
dren and wagons, crossed to the Ameri- 
can side for hours. As they came out 
of the river they were disarmed by Unit- 
ed States soldiers. 

But though they had escaped their 
Mexican enemies, they were now threat- 
ened with starvation. Presidio is a vil- 
lage of one hundred population. For 
miles around the country produces only 
enovgh to feed the normal population 
and for weeks it had been drained to 
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the very last ounce of its scant supply. 

There was nothing to do but to move 
the visiting host on to some land of 
plenty. Accordingly 3,500 soldiers, 1,100 
women and 500 children were formed 
into a caravan and escorted on a four 
days’ march, across desert and through 
mountains, to Marfa, the nearest rail- 
way station, sixty-seven miles away. 
There they took train to El Paso, be- 
ing finally placed under guard in a 
camp at Fort Bliss. 


AGAINST ENTRENCHED 


VICE—BY FRANKLIN “HICHBORN, SAN FRANCISCO 


Tue CatiFornia Legislature in 
1913 passed, and the governor signed, 
a red-light abatement act. The meas- 
ure has, however, been held up under 
the referendum provisions of the Cali- 
fornia state constitution. 

The invoking of the referendum 
against the California measure makes 
the social evil a sharp issue in that 
state. The social evil, however, is but 
part of California’s larger vice problem, 
while the vice problem in its entirety is 
but part of the state’s great political 
problem, which Californians have set 
themselves resolutely to solve. 

California’s political problem has its 
foundation in enormous investments of 
outside capital in the state’s public utili- 
ties. In the three principal groups of 
utilities—railroads, gas and electric 
plants, telegraph and telephone  com- 
panies—the California State Board of 
Equalization employing the stock and 
bond method of valuation, finds an in- 
vestment of $840,000,000. The proper- 
ties are largely in the hands of resident 
officials representing eastern and Euro- 
pean capital. We find them “in poli- 


tics’ controlling largely Legislature, 
executives and even courts. 
Another important group of ex- 


ploiters in California has also taken 
keen interest in public affairs—the tend- 
erloin group. This group divides into 
three classes, the exploiters of gambl- 
ing, liquor-selling and prostitution. 

The interests of this group are enor- 
mous. The lowest estimate placed on 
the volume of betting at what was, up 
to three years ago, California’s princi- 
pal gambling center—the Emeryville 
Race Course—was, for the last great 
season, 1907-8, covering a period of 180 
days, $36,000,000. At the trial of form- 
er Mayor Eugene E. Schmitz for ex- 
tortion from French restaurant assigna- 
tion house keepers, it was shown that 
one of these establishments represented 
an investment of $400,000. 

The business and political ramifica- 
tions of these vice interests are most 
far-reaching. Up to the legislative ses- 
sion of 1911, for example, the race- 
track gamblers dominated the Public 
Morals Committee of the state Senate, 
and in that committee arbitrarily held 


up all legislation aimed at gambling in- 


terests. ~When the San _ Francisco 
Board of Supervisors attempted to pass 
an ordinance to outlaw nijckel-in-the- 
slot machines, eight of the most im- 
portant banks of San Francisco joined 
in a petition to the supervisors, praying 
that the ordinance be not enacted. 

A report published by the San Fran- 
cisco Board of Supervisors in 1910 on 
the causes of political corruption if San 
Francisco, sets forth that one of San 
Francisco’s most notorious assignation 
places, having four stories devoted to 
private supper bedrooms, had been con- 
structed according to plans satisfactory 
to a well-known assignation house keep- 
er, “by one of the largest, if not the 
largest, trust company in the West.” 
“And,” the report continues, “the of- 
ficer of the trust company which made 
the lease of that particular house situat- 
ed in the shopping district, was appoint- 
ed a regent of the state university.” 

Thus in California there are two 
special-privilege-seeking groups: the 
public service corporation exploiting 
group, and the vice exploiting group. 
We find them working together in poli- 
tics, uniting in common cause. And 
these have constituted the so-called Cal- 
ifornia machine. Under their unholy 
alliance, public service corporations 
have long been able to fix rates on the 
basis of all the traffic will bear and 
to secure for little or nothing franchises 
worth a king’s ransom, while legis- 
latures have been slow to meet the pub- 
lic demand for enforceable laws against 
vice and district attorneys, and petit 


‘courts and peace officers have failed to 


secure the enforcement of such laws as 
have been enacted. 

The reaction against machine domi- 
nation in California began in 1908. That 
year many new men were elected to the 
Legislature. They succeeded in passing 
one important moral reform measure, 
however, a bill, based on the New York 
law, to outlaw race-track gambling. 

This was the “machine’s” first impor- 
tant defeat. But under “interpretations” 
by the state supreme court, the law was 
practically nullified. 

The revolt against “machine” meth- 
ods was to culminate in 1910 in the elec- 


tion of Hiram Johnson, governor, with 
a thoroughly anti-machine Legislature) 
at his back. That year, another anti- 
gambling law was enacted. 

No attempt was made to “interpret” 
this 1911 law. But at the 1912 election, 
the gamblers, through the initiative, at- 
tempted to undo the Legislature’s work, | 
The gamblers’ measure was on its face 
as drastic as that which the Legislature 
had enacted. But in the last paragraphs | 
a few words had been inserted under 
which the gamblers would have been 
able to resume operations. The trick 
was exposed, however, and at the 1912 
elections California settled the racetrack 
gambling question by piling up a ma- 
jority of 203,000 against the gamblers’ 
bill. 

The 1911 Legislature struck two other 
important blows at vice exploitation, by 
outlawing the nickel-in-the-slot ma- 
chines and passing a local option law. 

This local option law gives communi- 
ties power to decide by popular vote 
whether the sale of intoxicants shall be 
licensed. Under it upwards of 1,000 
saloons and road houses have been 
closed in three years. 

The 1913 Legislature continued the 
steadily advanced campaign against vice 
exploitation by the passage of the red- 
light abatement law. The measure is 
by no means as drastic as similar acts 
in force in other states, but under its 
provisions property employed for pur- 
poses of prostitution is rendered inse- 
cure. With the law on the statute 
books, it would gain exploiters of the 
social evil nothing to “go into politics” 
to protect their illegal enterprises, for 
every citizen would be furnished the 
machinery to proceed against them. 
This particular group of exploiters 
had counted upon exceptional gains 
during the period of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, which makes the enactment 
of the abatement measure particularly 
objectionable to them at this time. They 
proceeded to invoke the referendum 
against it. 

It is now known that the petition un- 
der which the referendum was invoked 
contains hundreds of forged signatures. 
After the most casual investigation, the 
San Francisco authorities rejected as 
forgeries 1,280 names on the San Fran- 
cisco petitions. Theodore Kytka, the 
handwriting expert, who has since ex- 
amined the petitions, states that in his 
judgment were all the forged names to 
be eliminated there would not be valid 
signatures enough left on the petition 
to invoke the referendum. 

The tenderloin interests, with liter- 
ally millions of unclean profits at stake, 
are making a _ state-wide campaign 
against the bill. The measure’s pro- 
ponents are making as determined a 
campaign for the measure’s ratification. 
The proponents of the bill confidently 
expect to see the measure ratified. 
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OW SPAIN PROVIDES FOR THE HOUSING OF HER 
WAGE-EARNERS—BY KATHARINE COMAN 


Earty IN THE reign of Isa- 
ella Il of unhappy memory, there was 
ssued in the Queen’s name, and appar- 
ntly with her personal approval, a royal 
lecree proposing the betterment of liv- 
ng conditions for the Spanish people 
whose slender means and miserable 
vage”’ did not enable them to pay for 
uitable dwellings. The queen prom- 
sed to aid every legal effort to im- 
rove the sanitation of the poorer dis- 
ricts of the industrial cities where 
vorking class quarters were declared to 
ye a menace to health. She also agreed 
o further any plans to build in the out- 
kirts of such cities one or more dwel- 
ings “in which comfort and adequate 
pace shall be combined with low rents 
ind accommodations suited to the hab- 
ts of this portion of the population.” 

There is no evidence that the aspira- 
ions of Isabella bore fruit. The pro- 
fision of living quarters for Spanish 
vorkmen was abandoned to business en- 
erprise. The rapidly increasing de- 
nand that followed the opening of fac- 
ories and the gathering of the rural 
opulation to the cities, characteristic 
yf the past sixty years, has been met 
yy cheaply built and overcrowded tene- 
nent houses which yield 30 per cent on 
he money invested. 

According to the report issued by the 
Royal Council of Sanitation in 1901, 
he rate of mortality varies directly' 
vith housing conditions. ~In Madrid, 
me of the most densely populated capi- 
als of Europe, the death rate runs the 
ramut from 19.6 in the business cen- 
er to 37.9 in the factory district, keep- 
ng pace with the density of popula- 
jon. The influence of overcrowding, 
vith the inevitable concomitants of filth, 
dad air and insufficient light and water, 
s evident in the prevalence of contagi- 
a diseases, such as measles, small- 
0x, tuberculosis and typhoid. 

_ Of the 500,000 people in Madrid, 52,- 
00 live in tenement houses with an 
wverage of 3.4 persons to a room. In 
me of these “tragic” tenement-house 
streets, the death rate rose to 93.89 
der thousand in 1900, in another even 
more infamous, the ratio was 151.38 
per thousand. Madrid has earned the 
sinister name “the city of death,” not 
only because the winds from the near- 
by Guadarvammas are bitter, because 
drainage system is defective and the 
Water supply inadequate, but because 
the houses of the poor are the breeding 
places of disease. 
_ One of the reforming impulses char- 
teristic of the period of the Republic 
nd expression in the organization of 
1 Constructora Benéfica, a building so- 
authorized to open public subscrip- 


TENEMENTS BUILT AROUND A “CORRAL”, 
SEVILLE, SPAIN 


tions and receive legacies for the pur- 
pose of providing low-cost dwellings 
for wage-earners. A tract of land was 
purchased near the railway station and 
adjoining the factory district, and there 
the initial group of four houses, accom- 
modating six families each, was put 
up in 1874. The standard set in the 
initial years—‘‘one family to a house 
and to every house a garden”—was not 
realized until 1907, when a group of 
workmen’s cottages was built on the 
Calle Cartagena. These modest estab- 
lishments are rented at rates ranging 
from $5 to $10 a month, according to 
size, situation and length of time con- 
tracted for purchase. Here the society 
hopes to realize anothér of its early 
ideals, opportunity for the renter to 
become full proprietor of his dwelling 
through a series of monthly payments 
extending over ten, twelve or fifteen 
years. 

El Montepio General Obrero de Es- 
paiia, or workingmen’s loan association, 
uses a part of its capital in building 
houses for rent or sale to its mem- 
bers. The rentals are calculated on a 
basis of 6 per cent of the money in- 
vested. If the occupant contracts to 
buy, half the rental is accredited to him 
as payment on the capital. 

La Sociedad Benéfica Espafiola de 
Casas Higiénicas enjoys.a more dis- 
distinguished patronage. Organized in 
1906 to erect a group of workingmen’s 
houses in honor of the king’s marriage, 
it received a gift of $14,000 from the 
Grandees of Spain. The first cottage 
completed was assigned to the family 
of a victim of the bomb explosion in- 


tended to destroy the royal pair. 

Alphonso XIII has taken personal 
interest in the improvement of the habi- 
tations of the poor. He has devoted 
the gift of $40,000 from a Spaniard 
who had gathered a fortune in South 
America to the construction of a group 
of forty -workingmen’s cottages in Se- 
ville on a plot of land offered by the 
town council. They are unusually com- 
modious, for the king has announced 
his intention of assigning these houses 
to the applicants who bring the largest 
number of children. 

In a recent interview, Don Alfonso 
announced to the reporters a reckless 
policy of expansion. “My plan is very 
simple. First I build these houses in 
Seville, I mortgage them and with the 
loan I build others in Madrid. Then I 
mortgage these and with this money I 
shall build another group of houses, also 
in Madrid. And so with mortgage after 
mortgage, I go on building . . . until I 
land in jail. When this happens,” jok- 
ingly added the king, “I shall be in 
a very difficult situation, because, be- 
ing in jail, I cannot sign my own par- 
don.” 

The propaganda for improvement of 
workmen’s dwellings is fast becoming 
fashionable. In 1904, the Seville Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Industry and Naviga- 
tion built six cottages in honor of the 
king’s visit to the Alcazar. These ad- 
mirably built houses were awarded to 
the most faithful wage-earners as rec- 
ommended by the employers of the city: 
one dock-laborer, one male and one fe- 
male operative, one employe of the to- 
bacco factory, etc. The fortunate win- 
ners are life tenants, and their heirs 
will come into full possession of the 
property. The town council appropri- 
ates $1,000 a year for the construction 
of workmen’s cottages which are rent- 
ed, at 4 per cent on the cost, to wage- 
earners who can prove the longest pe- 
riod of service with any one employer. 
After twenty years of occupation, no 
further rental is required, and if a man 
dies before completing the score, his 
widow and minor children may continue 
to live in the house, rent free. 

One of the first undertakings of 
the workingmen’s delegates to the In- 
stitute of Social Reforms was a pres- 
entation of the needs of better dwel- 
lings for wage-earners. As a result, 
the institute began its propaganda in 
behalf of improved tenements which 
finally crystalized in the law of June 
27, 1911. This enactment provides for 
the organization of local juntas for the 
improvement of workmen’s dwellings. 
(The institute has organized thirty-one 
local juntas de Fomento y mejora de 
las habitaciones baratas.) Of the nine 
members in each junta, one must be an 
architect or contractor, one a physician 
and one a member of the town council. 
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All are nominated by the alcalde and ap- 
pointed by the civil governor of the 
province in which the town is situated. 
Two members are elected by the fifty 
principal subscribers to the building 
funds and two by the workmen’s soci- 
eties represented on the junta of social 
reforms. Two must be men preemin- 
ently concerned in social betterment. 


Building societies approved by the 
local junta and legally registered may 
receive legacies, donations and subven- 
tions accorded by state, province or 
municipality. All property destined for 
the construction of workmen’s dwel- 
lings is exempted from direct taxation, 
which ranges from 17.5 to 22 per cent 
of the net profit, on real estate, as well 
as from inheritance, taxes, transfer 
dues, and stamp duties. Municipal lands 
may be appropriated to the uses of these 
societies. The law further directs that 
private building sites desirable for cheap 
houses and not utilized for this pur- 
pose within three years after the pro- 
mulgation of the law, may be expropri- 
ated in the interest of public welfare. 
This extension of the right of eminent 
domain is regarded as entirely logical, 
for the need of adequate housing may 
be quite as urgent as that of transpor- 
tation facilities. 

Finally, when tenements are con- 
demned as unsanitary, and the owner 
refuses to make necessary reforms, the 
city may proceed to forcible expropria- 
tion, paying only the value of the land 
and utilizing the proceeds from the sale 
of wreckage or of superfluous land in 
the building of new houses on the site. 
Abuse of these extraordinary powers is 
guarded against by the proviso that in 
every such project an official represent- 
ing the Institute of Social Reforms 
hears the protests made by the injured 
parties. Thereafter the case is referred 
to the secretary of state who must sub- 
mit it to the Council of State and to 
the Royal Council of Sanitation before 
the final decision is given. The effec- 
tiveness of this provision of the law is 
mot yet determined for no ayuntami- 
ento has thus far taken advantage of 
its powers. 

The city government or a co- -operative 
building society may issue bonds for the 
purpose of constructing workmen’s dwell- 
ings and mortgage its property on this 
account. The last-named organizations 
are especially favored as the state guar- 
antees the payment of interest on their 
loans, somewhat as the United States 
government guaranteed interest on the 
Pacific railway bonds. An annual grant 
of $100,000 is promised, half of which 
is set aside as a sinking fund against 
arrears of unpaid interest (not exceed- 
ing 5 per cent) due to savings banks, 
montes de piedad and other credit in- 
stitutions recognized by the law. So- 
cieties which ‘pay more than a 4 per 
cent dividend to their members may not 
be accorded this aid in meeting their 
obligations. The remainder of the an- 
nual grant is devoted to direct loans 
to the most needy and deserving enter- 
prises, the loan never exceeding 25 per 
cent of the capital stock. 

The building regulations imposed 
upon organizations which undertake 
workingmen’s dwellings are sufficiently 
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IMPROVED DWELLINGS BUILT BY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SEVILLE, SPAIN 


exacting. The site must be free from 
humidity due to springs, rivers or ponds. 
It must be clear of poisonous gases and 
remote from standing water, dung- 
hills, unsavory factories, etc. Attention 
should be given to the orientation of 
the houses so as to secure air, light and 
sunshine. The dimensions of the patio, 
or central court, that indispensable ele- 
ment of good building in Spain, must 
be adequate to give air and light to all 
the tenements. 

The size and height of living rooms 
is stipulated, and the location of ven- 
tilating shafts. The cellars may not: be 
used for sleeping quarters and only in 
case of necessity as kitchens, baths, etc. 
No tenement house should be built to 
accommodate more than forty families. 
Single dwellings, if two stories high, 
should cover no more than one-half or 
two-thirds of the lot, leaving room for 
patios and gardens. 

Workmen’s dwellings built in accord- 
ance with the law are exempted from 
taxation for twenty years, provided they 
are not diverted from their original 
purpose. Such houses may be sold to 
the tenants for cash or on deferred 
payment. In the latter case they are 
exempt from taxation until the pur- 
chase is completed. The building soci- 
ety may secure its interests by a mort- 
gage on the property or by the Bel- 
gian form of life guarantee, whereby 
the purchaser adds a percentage equiva- 
lent to a life insurance premium to his 
annual payments. If he dies before 
the contract is fulfilled his heirs re- 
ceive the property free from encum- 
brance 

In 1913, the first year in which the 
subvention was available, twenty-three 
building societies qualified under the 
law relative to the construction of low- 
priced dwellings. Several of these had 
been organized previous to the enact- 
ment of the law and were well estab- 
lished. The society for the construc- 
tion of workmen’s dwellings in Valen- 


cia could boast a capital of $36,000, 
85 houses built, and 585 occupants; that 
of Bilbao showed a capital of $136, 100, 
33 tenement houses and 1,000 occupants; 
that of Burgos, $35,000 ‘capital and 26° 
cottages sheltering as many families ;_ 
while one of the building societies of 
Barcelona reported a capital of $1, 000,- 
000, with 30 houses under construction 
and more projected. Other applicants — 
for state aid were so newly organized 
that they could show no capital, 

houses, not even the building sites ‘sul 


ally granted by the municipality. z 
Under the first adjudication, the In- 


that none of the applicants was entitled 
to a guarantee of interest on bonds un- 
der the terms of the law; but the $50,000 
available for subventions was distribut-_ 
ed under the following classification : to! 
co-operative societies with contribute 
funds less than $3,000, and to societie 
proposing no payment of dividends or 
having a profit of less than 3 per cent 
a subsidy of 20 per cent on the capi- 
tal stock; to co-operative societies, whose 
funds amounted to more than $3,000, a 
subsidy of 15 per cent on the capital; 
to building societies, co-operative o 
not, whose annual profit ranges from 
to 4 per cent, a subsidy of 10 per cen 
of capital represented. 
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quarters to workmen. Tenement houses 
built round a “corral” with rooms open 
ing on the gallery are reasonably sani-~ 
tary, but there is usually no water in” 
the kitchens and the plumbing is de-— 
fective. Many families live in cave-— 
like habitations at or below street level, 
with inner rooms where no sunligh 
can penetrate. Rents are even highe 
than in Madrid, and wages average le 
by 20 per cent. 

It was to be expected then that i 
Seville the law offering special priv 
ileges to co-operative building societi 

[Continued on page 445.) 
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OURTEENTH INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Peary AT CHICAGO 


No EvENT of the year in America 
has involved more men, women and chil- 
dren, both in the church and the com- 
munity, than the fourteenth internation- 
al Sunday school convention held in 
Chicago, June 23-30. No other conven- 
tion requires such a large constituency 
for each delegate—45,000 enrolled mem- 
bers for each. And yet 2,200 delegates 
were assigned seats, but as Chicago’s 
big Medinah Temple had room for as 
many more, the alternates of the dele- 
gates were authorized to act as dele- 
gates. 

A constituency of 173,459 Sunday 
‘schools, with a membership of about 17,- 
000,000 scholars, teachers and officers, in 
practically all Protestant denominations, 
Scattered through every city, town and 
hamlet in the country were thus repre- 
sented. There was room for only about 
500 people other than delegates, so that 
until nearly the end of the conference 
the attendance was restricted to those 
with official connection, except at the 
Many section conferences held in widely 
scattered churches and districts where 
the public was admitted. There were 364 
Participants in the programs listed. 

In meeting at Chicago the convention 
came back home. The local committee 
welcomed it “where the work of the or- 
ganized Sunday school has been empha- 
‘sized in a unique degree, a center of lead- 

ership in Sunday school work of such 
practical sense and broad vision as war- 
rants honest pride.” In responding, the 
president said, “Chicago has a Sunday- 
school atmosphere we ought to breathe, 
a history we must know if we would be 
just to our predecessors. It has been 
the mount from which imperial visions 
have been gained by men whom Chicago 
‘and its suburbs have produced—B. F. 
Jacobs, to whom the uniform lesson sys- 
tem and interdenominational work owe 
more than to any other man, Bishop John 
H. Vincent, Dwight L. Moody, Edward 
‘Eggleston, Henry Clay Trumbull, C. R. 
‘Blackall and M. C. Hazard.” 
- Marion Lawrance, general secretary 
of the association, who also became a 
citizen of Chicago when the headquarters 
of the international committee removed 
‘there, emphasized Chicago’s influence 
‘upon the Sunday school movement in the 
words given prominence on this page. 

On motion of an alderman who is also 
‘chairman of the Red Cross committee 
of the International Sunday School As- 
Sociation, the City Council of Chicago 
voted “to recognize the presence of these 
guests of the city, extend its greetings 
and express the hope that provisions for 
their comfort during their stay in the 
‘city would in every way be satisfactory.” 

_ Most of the time and attention at the 
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convention and its conferences were ab- 
sorbed by discussions of educational ad- 
ministration and methods, in which the 
modern psychology and pedagogy in- 
volved in religious experience and teach- 
ing were more emphasized and with 
less criticism than in any previous con- 
vention. The new principle that we 
know best the things that we do is find- 
ing larger acceptance than ever in the 
Sunday schools. Religion is being re- 
garded less as a speculative theological 
theory than as an experience and a ser- 
vice. The slogan was heard on all sides 
that Sunday school scholars must do 
what they are taught. The one real 
divisive point was administrative, but it 
had been safeguarded at the last conven- 
tion and was harmonized at this one by 
giving proportionate representation on 


WHAT CHICAGO HAS DONE 
FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Here started the first cam- 
paign to organize every county in 
a state, every county in Illinois 
having been organized for over 
forty years. 

The first organized teacher 
training was undertaken here and 
the first Sunday School institute 
was held here, 

The first uniform lesson system 
in North America was issued by 
the Chicago Sunday School Union 
and out of it grew the uniform 
lesson system which has been in 
use over forty years. 

The first Sunday School jour- 
nal was published here under the 
same auspices in 1866. 

The first full account of a state 
Sunday School. convention was 
published by the Chicago Advance. 

The first festival of religious 
and patriotic songs was held and 
has been continued here, with the 
largest chorus of women’s voices 
in the world. 

The adult Bible class movement 
was here adopted as a department 
of organized Sunday School work. 

And the first Bible class athletic 
association in connection with the 
organized Sunday School work 
had its birth in this city, with the 
largest amateur baseball orgamza- 
tion in the world, having eleven 
leagues of six teams each and one 
thousand members who are eligible 
only upon regular Sunday School 
attendance, certified by the writ- 
ften statement of the pastor or 
superintendent. 


the international committee to differing 
groups which might otherwise have or- 
ganized separately. 

If there was one feature of the work 
predominantly emphasized, it was the 
movement to include adults, especially 
men’s Bible classes, in the regular Sun- 
day school. To “feature it” strenuous 
efforts were made to marshal a parade 
of men’s Bible classes that would im- 
press the public with the fact that at 
least 2,500,000 men are enrolled in their 
membership. 

By official count 6,514 of them lined 
up with bands and banners in impressive 
array, which would have been more so 
had it not been for the exaggerated 
claim that many more thousands would 
march, as many as 30,000 having regis- 
tered their intention to march. Men of 
all ages, many nationalities and different 
station in life were in line. 

Almost every detachment bore a ban- 
ner with a cross encircled with the 
words, “By this sign conquer.’ Open 
Bibles were borne in frames on the 
shoulders of men. Legends galore flut- 
tered from pennants, such as, “Men of 
Missouri in line for Christ’; “Michigan 
for Service’; “Alberta for Christ”; 
“Train up a child in the way he should 
go and go that way yourself”; “Physic- 
ally strong, mentally awake, morally 
straight”; “Bible study builds char- 
acter”; “Where men go boys will fol- 
low”; “The prison seldom reforms, but 
often deforms”; “Nebraska the land of 
corn and Bryan”; “Kansas, twenty-five 
years of prohibition, empty jails, 66 per 
cent of taxes spent on education’; “We 
will bury booze in Wisconsin”; “Okla- 
homa born sober”; “The bier that will’ 
make Milwaukee famous’—which was 
the legend over a beer barrel borne on 
a bier. State calls, like “O-HI-O”, rang 
out, in the intervals between the march- 
ing music of the bands, all of which 
played Onward, Christian Soldiers. 

The social significance of the men’s 
Bible class movement, as well as that of 


the women, has found such expression 


as the use of social studies prepared by 
the American Institute of Social Service 
and denominational social service com- 
missions. These Bible classes have so- 
cial committees, hold socials for men, co- 
operate with each other in community 
surveys, in fighting drink and the social 
evil and in planning playgrounds, get- 
ting the Saturday half-holiday and in 
furnishing volunteer workers for “big 
brothers,” probation officers and many 
other lines of public welfare work. 

The emphasis upon the importance of 
these adult classes was carried so far by 
one of the most influential members ot 
the international committee as to include 
the insistence that all young people’s so- 
cieties should be merged into a depart- 
ment of the church, called the depart- 
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ment of religious education. He argued 
this point by the claim that these so- 
cieties in calling for testimony rather 
than for education are psychologically 
wrong and lack educational vision. 

Others emphasized the same lack in 
the church by saying: “We have too 
much preaching and too little teaching, 
too much exhortation and too little 
definite instruction, too much mere cul- 
ture and too little conversion”; “Our 
education is losing its religious signific- 
ance and pure religion is losing its edu- 
cational ideal.” 

At the closing session the note up to 
which the utterances of the whole con- 
vention were keyed most highly was the 
social note. It was voiced in clarion 
tones by two speakers. Dr. J. A. Mac- 
donald, editor of the Toronto Globe, 
significantly said: 

“T care not how venerable or how 
puissant an institution may be, woe to 
the institution against which a vital, 
pregnant idea comes. Its day is doomed! 
And a new idea has been released in the 
states and provinces of North America 
against the old iniquities and established 
oppressions. It is the social message, 
the social program, the social motive— 
the message of one man and another, 
not the message of the individual, I 
tell you, but the message of one man and 
another.” 

Margaret Slattery of Boston said: 


“Jane Addams saw a star in the smoky 
sky—a great star—and she has given 
her life to the working out of the mes- 


TION 


Tue way the church schools for 
the training of the ministry are respon- 
sively reacting to the tendencies of the 
times is proving that many of them are 
not as reactionary as all of them are 
supposed to be. 

The church has been the great con- 
servator of civilization. Its initiative 
has also led much of the advance in 
human progress. What it has con- 
served, however, has been worth as 
much to mankind as what it has ad- 
vanced. Its institutions, therefore, can- 
not be expected to change as quickly or 
radically as some others. 

Its training schools for the ministry 
have the difficult task of keeping in ad- 
justment with the long past and with 
the opening future. Most of them, in- 
deed, seem to have been more loyal to 
history than to prophecy. The past ap- 
pears secure to them. In comparison, 
the present and the immediate future 
seem like the temporary in contrast 
with the eternal, like the steadfast in 
contrast with the evanescent. 

Never more than in the swiftly 
changing tendencies of our own times 
have men needed the continuity for 
which the church stands, to connect the 
present with the past, the future with 
some background . 

While, therefore, theological semi- 
naries are not expected to change their 
policies and methods without due cause 
and deliberation, and should not be criti- 
cized too severely on that account, yet 
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sage of the star. Go back to your boys 
and girls and give them the insignia, 
not of brute force but the tokens of ser- 
vice and of peace. Give them the mes- 
sage of the star Jane Addams saw. 
Teach them the message of the star so 
that nothing shall ever extenuate in their 
eyes the awful contrast of useless wealth 
and causeless poverty in a rich land. 
Teach them those things so that they 
shall never extenuate what we have 
come to extenuate, because we will not 
give heed, because we have not tried to 
understand. Develop the conscience of 
your community.” 


While the greatest enthusiasm was 
shown over the speaking and action 
against the liquor habit and traffic and 
the use of the cigarette and tobacco, yet 
among the resolutions unanimously pass- 
ed were those favoring a federal law 
for the regulation of marriage and di- 
vorce, a single standard of purity for 
both sexes, laws for the suppression of 
commercialized vice, lotteries and gambl- 
ing, and for the censoring of moving 
pictures, the prohibition of child labor, 
Sabbath rest and observance and the ad- 
vancement of international peace. 


The association adjourned to meet in 
New York city four-years hence for its 
first quadrennial session, The next 
world’s convention meets in Tokio, 
Japan, in 1916, at the invitation of the 
premier, Count Okuma, who sent a per- 
sonal representative to Zurich, Switzer- 
land, to urge its acceptance at the last 
convention held there in 1913. 


OF THEOLOGICAL EDUCA- 


when they do change, they are likely to 
register the deeper tendencies of the 
times—the set of the tide. 


Seminaries Moving to Universities 


The tendency to co-operate and there- 
by to economize resource and at the 
same time increase efficiency of equip- 
ment and effort, is emphasized by the 
seminaries which are removing their 
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IN SUMMER—THE CLOSED DOOR AND THE OPEN 
DOOR. 


base of operation close to universitie: 
This movement, which has long sine 
demonstrated its value at Oxford an 
other universities abroad, is setting i 
strongly on this continent. 

At McGill University, Montreal, th 
divinity schools of several denoming 
tions have been led organically to unit 
At Toronto the church schools ar 
closely affiliated with the university 
Old Andover Seminary moved t 
Cambridge to be near Harvard. Th 
young Pacific Seminary removed t 
Berkeley to share the advantages of th 
University of California. 

And now the unanimous decision ¢ 
the directors and faculty of the Chicag 
Theological Seminary to move withi 
co-operating distance of the Universit 


~ of Chicago is announced. 


Without compromise of distinctiv 
tenet, or sacrifice of unique heritage, c 
loss of institutional independence, a 
change of charter, or alienation o 
funds, or weakening denominationz 
fellowship, the reciprocity thus mad 
possible will furnish a working demor 
stration of the larger loyalty to mor 
fundamental principles, to the highe 
ideals of the greater common cause. 

The co-operative relation of divinit 
schools thus made possible by their at 
filiation with the same university ha 
great possibilities both to the church an 
the community. It may do much t 
shade off the too sharp line between th 
sacred and the secular, as religion an 
all the relationships of life are studie 
together, as students in many depart 
ments of study meet and mingle. Th 
unity of all life may thus be impressec 
The identification of religion with every 
thing common to man will be more ap 
parent. The application of the commo 
faith to the social conditions of the com 
mon life can be brought to bear mor 
effectively, both in theory and practices 
through the combined resources 0 
hitherto competing institutions. | 

Such a move may be the beginning © 
the end of much waste, duplication, com 
petition, misunderstanding, between de 
nominations and denominational institu 
tions, which have far more in comm 
than to divide them. It may be followe 
by the grouping, not only of other sem 
inaries, but of other church agencies, 
something more like “the holy cathol 
church, the communion of saints.” 


Meadville’s Readjustment 


The Theological School of Meadvi 
Pa., also announces a fundamen 
change in its method of procedure. 
was proposed by Anna Garlin Spen 
acting professor of sociology and ethi 
and was adopted by the board of tru 
tees in May. 

This includes an all-year-round ac 
demic year of four terms; the requi 
course for college graduates coverit 
two calendar years; a sub-junior cou 
offered, by special arrangement 
other institutions, to students wit 
college training, who will thus pr 
to enter the theological course; gra 
tion in the early autumn instead of 
spring, to facilitate prompt placement 
parish work; summer work provided 
seniors at Meadville in co-operation w 
the departments of religious educat 
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and social service of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and for juniors and 
those taking preparatory courses’ the 
privilege of attending the summer ses- 
sion of the University of Chicago at the 
expense of the Meadville School. 

‘This is said to be the first training 
school for the ministry to combine the 
advantages of such intensive- work as 
can be done in a smaller school with 
the stimulating and many-sided advant- 
ages of a great university located in a 
large city and in another part of the 
country. A Meadville professor will be 
in charge of the students thus sent to 
the University of Chicago. 

A special course of one year includ- 
ing four terms is also offered those seek- 
ing training for parish assistants, church 
settlements, directors of moral and re- 
ligious education, and organizers of vol- 
unteer social service in institutional 
churches. 

Professor Spencer accompanies the 
announcement of these unique and sig- 
nificant changes with this interpretation: 


“It marks one of the steps from the 
exclusive devotion to the ‘divinities’ of 
the old type of theological school toward 
the ‘humanities’ that form the center of 
gravity in modern religious training. 
The old studies are of course retained, 
but relatively shortened and balanced by 
an increasing attention to sociology and 
its application to social reforms, social 
amelioration and constructive social ser- 
vice. Nothing is more significant of 
the pressure inward to the church from 
all departments of the social movement 
than this stir at the centers of theologi- 
cal education.” 


ENGLAND CHURCHES 
By William Horton Foster 
COMMUNITY SERVICE was the 
keynote of the third annual conference 
of the Union Churches of New England 
held at Hopedale, Mass., June 9. Scores 
of such churches are scattered through 
New England and many of them were 
represented at this gathering. 

The speakers all lauded the Union 
Church as the conservator of religious 
energy and activity but accepted with 
equal unanimity the responsibility for 
community service resting upon such 
churches. The opinion of the confer- 
ence may be taken from the following 
quotation from H. J. Burgstahler’s ad- 
dress on The United Protestantism of 
America. 

“The church used to say, social wel- 
fare, the group interest, politics, in- 
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dustry, social relationships viewed from 


the group standpoint are of no concern 
to us. Let us keep out. Today, we 
realize that unless the interest of the 
church is cosmopolitan, unless it reaches 
out into every department of life to in- 
fuse into society the dynamic of Jesus 
Christ, our social fabric will rot of so- 
cial disease, and the church will con- 
front another decadent civilization, as 
did the early church in the earlier 
centuries. 

“The task of the church is to regen- 
erate society, to transform our civiliza- 
tion, to help solve our stupendous prob- 
lems by applying the old summons ‘Re- 
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pent ye,’ and through a constructive pro- 
gram of Christ’s gospel. 

“This alone is a stupendous task, it 
involves such huge problems as recrea- 
tion, fraternalism in industry, co-opera- 
tion, child welfare, education, the hous- 
ing problem, poverty, the American 
saloon, the white slave traffic, and num- 
erous other problems.” 


URAL CHURCH SUNDAY PRO- 
CLAIMED 


THE FIRST proclamation in behalf 
of the country church and the rural Sun- 
day was issued by Governor Henry D. 
Hatfield to the people of West Virginia. 
It is a noteworthy document in the an- 
nals of both church and state. 

Newspaper reports and personal let- 
ters from almost all parts of the state 
show that the day was very generally 
observed and the idea seems to have 
struck a popular chord. This was in 
part due to an effectively printed and 
circulated appeal for the observance of 
Rural Church Day, not so much as a 
“go-to-church Sunday,” as a day on 
which the usefulness and work of the 
country church should receive special 


.emphasis and stimulation. 


To that end this circular suggested 
such lines of work for the country 
church as a survey of its field; encour- 
agement to education by lecture courses, 


A PROCLAMATION—TO THE 
PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF 
WEST VIRGINIA: GREETING 


AS THE GREATEST FORCE FOR INSPIR- 
ING BETTER COUNTRY LIFE AND DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE RURAL COMMUN- 
ITY, THE COUNTRY CHURCH OFFERS 
THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY AND IS 
THE MOST POTENTIAL AGENCY. IN 
THE PRESENT WIDE INTEREST BEING 
MANIFESTED IN BETTER AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT, BETTER COUNTRY SCHOOLS 
AND HIGHER STANDARDS AND IDEALS 
OF LIFE IN GENERAL, IT HAS BECOME 
APPARENT THAT ONLY THROUGH THE 
LEADERSHIP OF THE CHURCH, WHICH 
CAN AROUSE THE RELIGIOUS MOTIVE, 
CAN THIS MOVEMENT BE PLACED ON SE- 
CURE FOUNDATION AND PERMANENT 
SUCCESS ASSURED. 

UPON THE ACTIVITIES OF THE COUN- 
TRY MINISTER IN THE COUNTRY 
CHURCH AND ‘THE CO-OPERATION OF 
HIS PEOPLE DEPENDS LARGELY THE 
WHOLESOME LIFE OF THE RESPECTIVE 
COMMUNITIES, AND THESE EFFORTS IN 
ELEVATING THE STANDARDS OF THE RE- 
LIGIOUS, MORAL AND CIVIC LIFE SHOULD 
NOT BE CONFINED TO ONE DAY, BUT 
SHOULD BE THE PURPOSE OF EVERY 
DAY CONCERN. 

WITH THE-DESIRE TO ACT IN ACCORD 
WITH THOSE WHO HAVE INAUGURATED 
A MOVEMENT FOR THE INCREASED USE- 
FULNESS AND INFLUENCE FOR GOOD OF 
THE COUNTRY CHURCHES OF WEST VIR- 
GINIA, I HEREBY DESIGNATE SUNDAY, 
THE THIRD DAY OF MAY, NEXT, AS RURAL 
CHURCH SUNDAY, AND URGE THAT ON 
THE DAY THUS NAMED, THE PEOPLE IN 
THE RURAL COMMUNITIES OF WEST 
VIRGINIA, SHALL JOIN TOGETHER HEART- 
ILY IN RELIGIOUS WORSHIP, AND WITH 
PARTICULAR AIM TO PROMOTE PERSONAL 
DEVOTION AND ATTENDANCE AND THE 
REVERED CHURCH-GOING CUSTOM OF 
OLDEN DAYS. 


libraries and “co-operation with the 
schools, as well as through farmers’ 
clubs, of both men and women, and the 
granges; the promotion of agriculture 
and the common interests of agricultural 
people; sanitary and hygienic work and 
the provision of plans, facilities and oc- 
casions for healthful recreation. 

A list of annual events to be cele- 
brated, a suggestive program for Sun- 
day school observance of Rural Church 
Sunday and a prayer for Rural Church 
Day were also included. 

This new idea worked so well in West 
Virginia that the suggestion comes from 
that state through THE Survey to the 
Home Missionary Boards affiliated with 
the Federal Council to initiate, inspire, 
standardize and practically promote the 
observance of Rural Church Day among 
the churches of their respective fellow- 
ships. 


THE GOSPEL FOR SOCIETY 


The Sunday evening at the Northern 
Baptist Convention in Boston, which 
was devoted to The Gospel for Society 
attracted the largest attendance which 
any session attained. 

The Rev. C. W. Gilkey of Chicago 
put the theme home to the hearts and 
consciences of all in these fresh and 
vigorous terms: 


“The old phrase ‘full salvation’ in- 
cludes what might be called the hori- 
zontal aspect of life—all men—and the 
vertical as well, every range and inter- 
est of human nature. God’s redemptive 
power must be released into every com- 
partment of human life. Salvation is a 
present possession. God is Lord of 
earth as well as of heaven. The world 
is not a shipwrecked craft, if God be its 
creator, however battered the hull. If 
religion is to be in the craft at all, it 
must be all over it. Our water-tight 
compartments are being ripped out by 
the modern social conscience. 

“On us as Christians lies the responsi- 
bility when matters like the Lawrence 
or Colorado strikes confront us. Just 
as football, a few years ago, had to be 
changed or banished from college, so 
must Christianity change the rules of 
the game. Customs, habits, all rela- 
tions, must be Christianized. The rules 
must be changed as-to the relation be- 
tween men and things. Only as we 
democratize our industry in terms of 
essential social justice, are we seeking 
first God’s kingdom.” 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL SERVICE UNION 


One of the farthest reaching of the 
many results achieved by the Men and 
Religion Forward Movement is regis- 
tered at Pittsburgh in the organization 
of the Christian Social Service Union, 
in which 400 churches of the city and 
suburbs are allied. 

Rev. Charles Reed Zahniser has be- 
come its general secretary, for which 
service he is said to be exceptionally 
equipped by his academic training and 
personal experience in social work. A 
speakers’ bureau places at the service of 
brotherhoods, Bible classes, churches 
and other organizations, a number of 
the strongest and best informed social 
and religious leaders in the city. 


THE BACKWARD CHILD 


By Barbara Spofford Morgan. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 263 pp. Price $1.25; 
by mail of THE Survey $1.35. 


This book is devot- 
ed to the proposition 
that the backward 
child, who is not 
feeble-minded, can be, 
and therefore should 
be, trained and de- 
veloped so that he 
malty be able to ac- 
quire an ordinary ed- 
ucation. He must be 
brought up to the 
mark, otherwise he 
will grow to maturity as an incompe- 
tent, or as a potential criminal. 

This must be done not merely, nor 
chiefly, by discovering his weak points 
and hammering away upon them, but by 
finding out in what particulars his mind 
is strong, and helping him to use these 
to the best advantage. That may sound 
like a truism; but is there anything in 
the ordinary routine of the public schools 
to suggest that it is so accepted? 

No one can read this fascinating book 
without realizing that the problem of 
child study is the most important one 
in education. It makes one see, as never 
before, that in teaching, as in every 
other social process, the case method is 
the only sane one. We are brought face 
to face with a truth which should have 
been apparent to everyone the moment 
we began to divide the backward from 
the normal and group them in special 
classes—the truth that the backward dif- 
fer among themselves quite as much as 
they, as a class, differ from the normals. 

The author has a firm and clear grasp 
on child psychology. She has worked 
out its principles into a practical method 
of great value. We say a child “does 
not pay attention’; but do we realize 
that there are several different processes 
in “paying attention,’ and do we know 
in which of these several he fails? 

We say “he has a poor memory,” but 
do we know that there are at least three 
kinds of memory and have we found out 
how to strengthen the little he has and 
perhaps how to create the others? Are 
we trying to cultivate memory by mere 
dogged repetition, carried on long past 
the child’s fatigue point, without at- 
tempting to establish the mental asso- 
ciations upon which it must depend? Do 
we begin to see the baneful effects of 
mental fatigue or even recognize that 
there is such a thing as the fatigue point 
to force a child beyond which is simple 
cruelty ? 

Most of all do we act on the most 
vital truth of education “the simple prin- 
ciple of making him give out instead 
of ‘take in’? These and many other 
queries come crowding one’s mind as 
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A Book of 
Practical 
Methods 


he reads this great book; great in its 
simplicity and clarity as in its depth of 
content, for it is as profound as it is 
simple and clear. 

The book is a tractate on the science 
of the education of the backward, but 
it is much more, it is full of practical 


methods of testing and of training. 
These methods are such as the author 
has used in an experimental clinic in 
New York city wherein backward chil- 
dren are tested and then trained in the 
particular deficiency the tests reveal. 

Miss Morgan claims that experience 
has shown, that “backward children can 
be brought up to a normal average in 
their lessons by half an hour’s daily in- 
dividual training.” She does not say in 
how short or long a time this can be 
done but the reader is willing to accept 
her claim and believe that it can be done. 
He also feels inclined to believe that 
if the methods this teacher advocates 
could be applied to all children, as soon 
as they enter school, or even before, in 
a very short time we should have no 
backward children—except those dis- 
tinctly feeble-minded—and the present 
torture, retardation, and, often, ac- 
quired, life-long incapacity of the so- 
called—often mis-called—dull children, 
would cease. 

The book is commended to the teach- 
ers of backward children. We should 
like to see its study made obligatory 
on every teacher, principal, and school 
superintendent. 

ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 


THE CRISIS OF MORALS 
By Harold Begbie. Fleming H. Revell 


Company. 159 pp. Price $.75; by 
mail of THE Survey $.83. 

The author of 

Twice Born Men, 


who in that first vol- 
ume proved himself 
to be a rare story- 
teller of religious ex- 
perience, in this last 
book attempts analy- 
sis of social condi- 
tions and a program 
for the church. In 
an apologetic fore- 
“ word he prepares the 
reader to expect the driving force of a 
single idea, driven home at white heat. 
The promise is kept, for all evil condi- 
tions are less analyzed than character- 
ized and accounted for by the one evil 
of impurity in thought or deed toward 
women. 

The poles of his highly charged bat- 
tery, between which play the subtle cur- 
rents of his strong feeling, and the flash- 
ing fire of keen criticism and passionate 
idealism, are for the negative pole, the 
purity of normal womanhood and the 
unnaturalness of impurity—without a 


Working for the 
Spread of 
Social Purity 


counterpart in nature; and for the posi- 
tive pole, the necessity of religion to 
make and keep the will of man and 
woman pure and to enhance and enrich 
human life with the Christ-life. 

His intensity at both these points, 
however, broadens out amply enough to 
emphasize responsibility for the condi- 
tions in ‘bad housing, in monotonous 
and under-paid industry and in the 
dull conventionality of many homes, 
which promote, if they do not prompt, 
impurity. This leads to insistence upon 
the need to combine science and legisla- 
tion, social and civic agencies, with re- 
ligion, in the church’s effort to restore 
the supremacy of purity over the will and 
in sex relationships. It is done with the 
art of an impressionist, not with the sci- 
ence of either the moralist or sociologist. 

It is to be hoped that those hitherto 
thrilled by the author’s vivid instances 
of the direct exercise of divine power 
in transforming human lives, will now 
be as much inspired by this impassioned 
appeal to furnish the human medium 
and means whereby that power may ef- 
fect the “most urgent and essential ref- 
ormation of our times.” 


GRAHAM TAYLOR, 


THE SOCIALIZED CONSCIENCE 


By Joseph Herschel Coffin. Warwick 
& York. 247 pp. Price $1.25; by 
mail of THr Survey $1.34. 


This newest manua 
of morals is writter 
in untechnical styl 
from the present-day 
psychological and so: 
ciological points 0: 
view. Its single pur. 
pose is to discern anc 
apply a moral crite 
rion for the guidance 
and testing of con: 
‘| duct in the mora 

perplexities of ou! 
ever more complex civilization. That 
single criterion by which moral stand- 
ards are to be judged is “the socializec 
conscience,” whereby “the realization 0} 
the social self or socialized personality’ 
is to be attained by each one and fot 
others. 

In turn this test is applied to conduc 
in each one of several situations center 
ing about and including family, educa 
tional, industrial and civic relationships 
Conditions and standards: in each o 
these situations are stated in terms tru 
to the times. At every point the indi 
vidual and social elements of morality 
are shown to be inseparable and recip 
rocal. 

“Group morality” is recognized in in 
dustry in the right of the group to stan 
collectively for its common interests, bu 
the ethics growing up within the group 
so keenly felt within and so little under 
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stood outside organized labor, fails to 
be described or explained here or else- 
where in the texts of ethics. So also 
the distinction between social justice and 
judicial justice is not made clear, al- 
though so much dangerous misunder- 
standing results from confusing them. 
The text and the questions following 
each chapter are well adapted to prompt 
inquiry, study and discussion in the class- 
room and in current-topics groups. 


GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


rHE SOCIAL EMERGENCY 


Edited by William Trufant Foster, 
with an Introduction by Charles W. 
Eliot. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 224 
pp. Price $1.35; by mail of THE Sur- 
vEY $1.45, 

These studies are as 

significant in their ori- 
gin as in their effect- 
ive form and content. 
That they were of- 
fered by Reed College 
at Portland as an 
extension course of 
study to the teachers 
and other social work- 
ers of Oregon is not 
only highly creditable 
ups to the public spirit of 
that institution, but also suggestive of 
the public service that other states and 
local communities have a right to expect 
of their colleges. ‘ 
_ Upon the president of the college, who 
is also president of the Pacific Coast 
Federation of Sex Hygiene, devolved 
the task of editing, introducing and con- 
cluding the volume. In projecting, as 
in publishing these studies, he has suc- 
ceeded in his endeavor “to avoid the er- 
rors, the exaggerations, the narrowness 
of view, and the hysteria that charac- 
terize some of the current discussions 
concerning sex and the social evil.” 

No saner, safer and more sensibly dis- 
criminating treatments of the physiolo- 
gical, medical,~economic, recreational, 
educational, moral and religious phases 
of this delicate subject have appeared in 
the flood of contemporary writing which 
it has produced. The several: topics 
were assigned to writers who prove 
themselves to be specialists in their re- 
spective spheres of inquiry. It only 
states the simple fact to say that each 
of them is masterful in grasp of the sub- 
ject and in reducing it to practice, in the 

alance between technical details and 
their practical application, in reverent 
delicacy and straightforward presenta- 
tion of facts, and above all in discrimina- 
tion, where it is so difficult not to be ex- 
treme. 

_ This discrimination is noteworthy in 

giving due weight to the physiological 

and economic factors of the problem, 
while depending upon moral and spiri- 
tual resources for the final control of the 
sex impulse. The cautious yet firm in- 
istence upon teaching sex hygiene, by 
every writer, in wisely suggested ways 
adapted to parents, to children, to boys 
and to girls, is even more significant, in 
view of the editor’s insistence that the 
pescine of the old order, in which si- 
ence failed, and “the invasion of the 
order of publicity before we are 
pared for it, constitutes the social em- 
ency of the twentieth century.’ 


Sex Teaching 
Sanely 
Treated 


The situation is what one of the writers 
affirms it to be: 

“We are learning what the evil of sex 
is and how it arises, and we are begin- 
ning to use the forces at hand for its 
destruction. Conscience is kindling and 
determination is hardening among our 
people that this thing shall cease to be. 
The ape and the tiger shall yet die from 
our midst and man’s spirit shall triumph 
in his flesh.” 

Parents and teachers, guardians of 
children and social workers will find as 
much information and caution, as much 
suggestion and warning, as much wis- 
dom in telling them what not to say 
or do and what to do and teach, as are 
to be found between any two covers— 
and besides there is a list of whatever 
else is worth reading. 


GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


MARKETS FOR THE PEOPLE 


By J. W. Sullivan. The Macmillan 
Company. 316 pp. Price $1.25; by 
mail of THe Survey $1.37. 


In this interesting 
and instructive vol- 
ume, Mr. Sullivan 
gives the tfesult of 
five or Six years’ care- 
ful study of market- 
ting conditions in Eu- 
rope. Those of us in 
this country who are 
chiefly aware of our 
own chaotic condition 
|of food supply and 
demand are apt to 
look to the European system of 
large public markets, regulated by 
the municipalities, in which they are 
placed, as affording, if not a solution, at 
all events a hope that there may be some 
way of meeting this vexed problem. It 
is therefore very instructive to observe 
that Mr. Sullivan’s observations do not 
lead him to favor the public market. He 
finds that in both Paris and Berlin, 
where the system has been worked sci- 
entifically and with every opportunity 
for success, these markets are falling 
behind every year and are becoming less 
and less a feature in the economic life 
of the people. 

In London, Mr. Sullivan found in the 
large body of costermongers, answering 
to our push-cart peddlers, a far cheaper 
and more satisfactory method of bring- 
ing produce and consumers together. In 
discussing the problem of London, as 
compared with New York, the difference 
in its topography is always cited, as 
showing the disadvantage under which 
our narrow island position places us. 
Stress is also laid upon the great con- 
gestion of our streets. In this latter 
regard, however, London is worse off 
than we, as her street regulations allow 
the passage of enormous motor trucks, 
which would not be permitted in any 
large municipality in the United States. 
Only the very superior traffic manage- 
ment of the English capital makes their 
street conditions endurable. 

Everyone truly interested in bringing 
food supplies where they are really need- 
ed, and at prices which render them ac- 
cessible to the poor, would do well to 
read this book, which offers an oppor- 
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tunity to make an experiment without 
expense to the city, and without increase 
to the burden of the taxpayer. 


Atipa B, Hazarp, 


BOY LIFE AND LABOUR 


By Arnold Freeman. Preface by Dr. 
M. E. Sadler. P. S.' King and Son. 
252 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of THE 
Survey $1.09. 

The investigation on 
which this work is 
based was conducted 
at the request of the 
town council of Bir- 
mingham, England. 
The author’s special 
purpose was to ascer- 
tain the causes of the 
deterioration in char- 
acter and in earning 
capacity which has 
been observed in a 
great number of boys who fail to pass 
at once into the higher grades of labor 
but escape the special temptations of 
street trading and casual cmployment. 

What he found in Birmingham has its 
counterpart elsewhere and the remedies 
which he suggests are applicable, with 
the necessary changes, to the needs of 
districts which, in many of their circum- 
stances, are unlike the city where the 
inquiry was made. 

The work was done in co-operation 
with the Juvenile Labour Exchange. 
There is a useful index and an excellent 
brief bibliography. Students of child 
labor will find this book suggestive and 
helpful. 
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TEODORO 
Florence Cross Kitchelt 


ROM the ancient hills of Sicily, from 

the flower-embroidered fields where 
Proserpina played and Pluto wooed, they 
had come to America, the Agnellos— 
Teodoro and Maria. And in America, 
—‘jl Paradiso,” they had dreamed of 
it—this is what befell. 

They were erecting a model factory 
in our town, one of the first. It stands 
now, as a special sight for visitors. In 
the midst of a park, its stories of glass 
windows are barely a partition from the 
light. Within, the air is kept fresh by 
an elaborate ventilating system. The 
men in the dusty basements are paid for 
their work five dollars a week. 

Teodoro was doing his share to help 
on this beneficent undertaking. With 
heavy barrows of mortar on his shoulder 
he scaled ladders, and walked narrow 
girders to carry to the masons that with- 
out which their labor would totter as 
by an earthquake. Amidst the chasms 
between the iron beams was a special 
cleft—an improvised elevator shaft. 

If one lost his balance, or stepped too 
far aside to let another pass—one may 
read statistics to know the life-cost of 
labor—well, Teodoro was not dead when 
they examined him at the foot of the 


shaft. He breathed. 
It was eighteen months before he 
could rise and walk about. But only 


a few days after the breaking of his 
body he was left alone, helpless on his 
bed, by a loving wife and an inhuman 
society, left to be the caretaker of four 
small children. 

Not that he could take any care of 
them—his body in pain and his mind 
drifting ; he knew not whether they cried 
or ate, nor that the baby each day fell 
asleep on the sidewalk. But the mother 
knew that they ate, for she left bread 
every morning on the table, and she 
worked from seven until six to get the 
money to buy it. She helped to can 
food. Neither the food nor the profits 
of her industry came to her. The argu- 
ment goes that four dollars and a half 
a week was all she was worth, this tall, 
fine, uncrushed soul. But Jater, when 
the model factory was completed, she 
worked there and was given fifty cents 
more. 

The Royal Insurance Company, with 
which the contractors for the model 
factory made business arrangements to 
care for their injured and dead, sent 
from their palace in New York an agent 
to our town. He, dwelling in the se- 


curity of a high-storied office, had his 


agent, too. The sub-agent was a politi- 
cal ward-heeler, regularly maintained in 
a municipal position that from this vant- 
age point he might usefully control the 
unknowing foreigner. 

In this way the power of the New 
York palace presented itself at the bed- 
side of Teodoro, about a week after 
the breaking of his body. The lids lay 
thin over his sunken eyes. His rosy 
begrimed little children stood silently, 
innocently around. It was neither even- 
ing, Saturday afternoon, nor Sunday 
when the mother, the protector, was at 
home. 

Patiently the sub-agent sat and pati- 
ently he held Teodoro’s hand. He wait- 
ed quietly when the man’s consciousness 
seemed to ebb away in utter exhaustion. 
But after half an hour of effort, with 
the gentlest possible guiding of the pale, 
gnarled hand, waiting a space between 
each letter, he caused him to write his 
name, “Agnello, Teodoro” (which trans- 
lated means “lamb, the gift of God”) 
at the foot of a piece of paper. 

For a pittance Teodoro had signed 
away his right to sue the contractors 
for the almost total loss of his body, 
life, liberty, and the ability to pursue 
happiness. The money never went fur- 
ther than to pay the doctors’ bills. 
That was some comfort, for among his 
compatriots to owe a doctor is great dis- 
honor. 

So the mother worked, bending her 
shoulders under the weight of America. 
And the little unnested children cried. 
One of them fell sick and died; a new 
baby came and died. The tall woman 
grew taller for thinness, and her cheeks 
pinker, and her eyes blacker for the fire 
of the soul that burned through them. 

Then, there in the model factory, 
Maria Agnello also fell—fell into an- 
other unguarded pit. She had no time 
to see it in her great haste. A five- 
dollar-a-week job builds no rail round 
the pit of over-work and deepening re- 
sponsiblity. Tuberculosis stepped be- 
side and pushed her down. She fought 
bravely for health. In October they 
took her to the county hospital. In 
about two weeks she was dead. The 
four children were removed by the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society and separated in two 
orphan asylums. 

The maimed man was alone. He 
could walk now and get around halting- 
ly; he tried to find work. But our in- 
dustrial system has no place for the 
lame. No work; no power to work; 
no children. Two were gone forever, 
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‘and the other four were gone to the 


Sisters who would not let him see and ~ 
kiss even the baby but once in two 
weeks. No wife. She came not back 
from work as she had done these three 
years. No home. There used to be a- 
place that was his, and not his brother-_ 
in-law’s. Day after day he sat in the 
corner of the kitchen with his head on~ 
his arm and sobbed. The children and 
the boarders and the women washing 
and cooking there grew used to it. 

He felt his mind bewildered. A thou- 
sand thoughts like a mob beat through 
his brain. Slowly one emerged and | 
knocked-_insistently: how did it all hap-_ 


_pen? He traced back step by step through 


the gloom to the old sunshine—ah, the 
fall! But that was by the grace of God. 
Then the Royal Insurance Company’s 
agent’s sub-agent. Had he not heard 
that from an injury like his the law 
awarded not hundreds, but thousands of 
dollars? 

If the sub-agent had not held his hand — 
half an hour making him sign a paper, - 
there would have been more money, and 
not only could the doctors have been 
paid, but Maria could have stayed at 
home, and she would still be tall, taller 
than he, and pink under her dark eyes, 
and the children would not have died, 
or have gone to the asylum, and there 
would be a home, and he would be get- 
ting stronger, and someone would give 
him work. 

He grew feverish. O, for some jus- 
tice to change it all, to make life right! 
His friends, the laborers in field and 
factory, were impotent like himself. 
Justice—a judge—if he could tell his 
story to a judge! The thought was like 
a stimulant. To the judge all things are 
possible. Teodoro tried to straighten 
his bent body and went out of the house 
to find a friend. | 

“No one sees the judge except they 
who commit crimes,” said the friend. 
“You must get yourself arrested.” 

“Then will I commit a crime, a little 
crime,” said Teodoro, his eyes alight 
with inspiration. “I will commit it 
against the devil.” 

The sub-agent, being a ward-heeler, 
could be found on the streets any day, 
but a policeman might not be at hand. 
Therefore, Teodoro would go where ar- 
rest was certain, to headquarters itself. 
Besides, the heeler spent much of his, 
time there. 

It was morning and the middle of sum- 
mer. The friend and Teodoro started’ 
early, for the walk was long and the 
man with a mission was lame. The brick 
wrapped in newspaper that he carried 
grew heavy, but he would not let the 
friend touch it. 

Through the center of the city, across. 
the canal bridge, up an ugly street they 
trudged until they came to a certain red 
brick building. Teodoro was tired and 
breathed heavily, but he mounted the 
stairs with persistence. It was the hour 
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of court, and people and policemen were 
everywhere. Already the elation of suc- 
cess strengthened him—he knew he 
could not fail—and then would he see 
the judge—judge—justice—hope— 
_ The heeler, with his sleek face and 
immovable smile, came down the. hall- 
way, and bowed right and left to his su- 
periors. 

Teodoro raised the brick and threw it. 
He had not planned where the, brick 
should strike; he had only planned to 
throw it. It struck no one, only the 
wall, But it made a thud, and it aroused 
carefully cached thoughts in the mind of 
the sub-agent. Teodoro gained his 
point—he was arrested. Like one in 
peace after great trouble he limped away 
to jail, and the friend went home. 

In his cell Teodoro kept repeating to 
himself in ecstacy, “Judge, good judge, 
have justice upon me! No misdemeanant 
I, but an honest man. The fall in the 
model factory knocked the power out of 
my body, and the big insurance com- 
pany’s agent held my hand half an hour 
to make me sign away my maintenance. 
‘The babies died, and Maria, my wife— 
God know how—and the children are 
closed in the orphanage. Good judge, 
have justice upon me.” 

The next morning, Teodoro was ar- 
taigned in court a brief moment. When 
he tried to speak he was told his trial 
would come later, In answer to the 
question, “guilty or not guilty” he re- 
plied “not guilty.” A black wagon called 
and he was taken to the county hospital 
to be examined as to his sanity. For 
the heeler said he thought the man was 
insane, and did not know what he was 
talking about. The sub-agent was afraid 
‘just a little bit; he frequently was, 
but it always passed off in a moment, 
like a bad dream, because the city gov- 
ernment was his friend. 

_ So Teodoro waited to see the good 
judge. As he could speak little English, 
it tried his patience at the hospital to 
sit dumb as well as lame all day,, but 

‘he was full of hope, and he waited 
trustingly for the judgment. 

_ Suddenly one morning, four or five 
weeks later, they called him to prepare 
to leave. He was not insane, said the 

doctors. 

_ An intensity of hope and longing pos- 
“sessed him. He was oblivious to the of- 
ficers, the black wagon, the ride. And 

e officials were oblivious to his rights. 
No one advised him that he might and 
have counsel. 

Trembling with the emotion of his 
a purpose, he was passed into the 

om ust justice. He looked only at the 


The heeler was the judge’s interpreter. 
it was he really who had power over 
life and death. In this case he could 
ot interpret, being also the complain- 
nt. The judge peered over his round 
reeks, apo at this halt in the dis- 
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_ business in hand. 


bursement of deserts, and spied a 
young foreigner who was waiting to be 


tried for assault upon his wife. “Call 
him over,” shouted the judge. So the 
assailant acted as interpreter. 

The judge began, “What is your 


name?” and the young fellow translated. 

“Agnello, Teodoro, and, oh, your 
Honor, I come to you as one good and 
powerful who can make right great 
wrongs—” 

“Tell him to stop talking,” thundered 
the judge. “Has he got a lawyer?” 

“No.” 

“On the first day of August, about 
nine in the morning, in police head- 
quarters, did you throw a brick at this 
gentleman here?” 

Teodoro nodded “yes,” and the immov- 
able smile of the heeler, the city official, 
the sub-agent of the Royal Insurance 
Company, slightly broadened. 

“Six months in the penitentiary,” 


* shouted the judge. 


The prisoner was pushed out. His in- 
terview with the all-powerful judge had 
taken exactly three minutes. 

Eight months after leaving prison he 
died, 

The children passed once more through 
the dingy offices of the Children’s Aid 
Society, Maria-like-her-mother, the 
older boy, Nando, grown rough from 
living on the streets, Doro with the yel- 
low curls and the baby, beautiful as 
Enna’s flowers. 


The lake in Sicily beside which Pros- 
erpina once played is now full of mud, 
and the brooks from the hill of Enna 
are dry. 

THE JOB DOCTOR 


Edna Bonser 


cc ARE you the job doctor ?” 

I looked up and faced a pair of 
the brightest blue eyes I ever saw. They 
shone with a defiant timidity under a 
tousled mop of red hair. They were 
set in a face half of whose freckles 
were hopelessly obscured by dirt. And 
eyes, hair, and freckles belonged to the 
smallest specimen of humanity repre- 
senting labor, that I have ever seen. 

“Yes,” I said, “you might call me 
that. Who calls me the job doctor?” 

“Oh, de kids,” he answered gaily. 

Then his defiance and his gaiety 
dropped from him as he settled to the 
With a little catch 
in his voice, he began, “Me name’s 
Mike. I’ve been workin’ for Clancy. I 
got fired.” 

Just these few words and the way he 
said them, told about all I needed to 
know about Mike. To judge human na- 
ture and to know the truth when he 
hears it is part of the job doctor’s 
work. There was no need to ask Mike 
why he got fired. I knew Clancy, and 
I knéw all the employers in the com- 
munity. And again I was face to face 
with the task that always seemed over- 
whelming—the responsibility of direct- 


ing a life. That, too, is part of a job 
doctor’s work. Yet sometimes I feel 
like a meddler with sacred things. 

“Well, Mike,” I said as cheerfully as 
I could, “if you had your way about 
it, what would you be?” 

Quick as a flash came the answer. 
“I'd be a boss like Clancy.” 

He almost took my breath away. 
Here it was in this mite of male hu- 
manity, shining out through the blue 
eyes, the quick smile, the lifting of the 
hand, and emphatic sweep of the arm: 
I'd be a boss, I’d be a power. I'd con- 
trol things and people. Ambition—how 
can it be kept alive and at the same 
time directed, in errand boys, news 
boys, apprentices? 

“Mike,” I said, “I’m not going to ask 
you why you got fired. I’m not going 
to ask you a lot of questions. And I’m 
not going to get you a job.” 

His face fell. I saw it with a little 
pang of sympathy. I wish I could hand 
out nice fat jobs to all the boys. 

“Getting jobs for boys is not my busi- 
ness,” I went on; “but I am going to 
doctor this job business. I am going 
to give you some help.” The blue eyes 
were shining again. 

“Listen, Mike. Your life, like every- 
body’s, may follow one of two roads. 
These two roads start out pretty much 
alike. But they get different as you go 
on. One road leads to a great light 
and it gets easier as you go, and the 
other road leads to a great darkness 
and it gets harder. The light is success; 
the darkness is failure.” 

Mike was listening with every faculty. 
He understood, too. I could see that. 
He had expected to be questioned and 
catalogued and ticketed and asked to 
come again. This was new and in- 
teresting. 

“T’m a job doctor, remember, so I’m 
going to give you some medicine.” 

Mike looked apprehensive. 

“You are to take a big dose of it 
every day,’ I went on. “It’s called 
‘constructive ambition.’ It will help you 
to stay on the road with the light at the 
end.” 

Mike looked as though he didn’t quite 
understand. However, he had some- 
thing to think about. 

“Tt’s like this, Mike. It’s a fine thing 
to be boss. I want you to remember all 
the time that you are going to be a boss. 
That is the ambition. But you can’t 
become a boss unless you keep at work 
every day. This is the constructive 
part. Do you see?” 

Sure he saw. Mike was quick and 
smart. 

“Being a boss is the light at the end 
of your road, Mike. What are you go- 
ing to do about it?” 

Now Mike was thinking hard. “They 
ain’t a school for bosses, is they?” he 
asked. 

“There’s a fine night school for boys, 
where you can learn some of the things 
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you'll need. But the best school for 
the day time is being on the job with 
both feet.” I was looking quite anx- 
iously at him. 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
I repeated. 

“Well,” he said slowly rubbing his 
red head, “Ill go to the night school 
and learn lots. And I'll work hard. 
And,” more slowly still, “I guess Ill go 
ast Clancy to take me back. But I 
wisht—you wouldn’t tell me mudder.” 

It was out at last. That was his fear 
and shame. But I had proved his grit, 
too. I reached out and patted his bony 
little shoulder. 

“Good for you, old man. Mum’s the 
word until you make good. And, here, 
Tl write a line to Clancy.” 


‘“WHO IS RESPONSIBLE ?”’ 
Mary Gove Smith 


HERE is a place down the harbor 
where people are “put away.” Not 
many know much about it, except those 
who are sent there to serve their terms. 
An Italian man of our neighborhood was 
put away last winter,—sentenced to two 
years. One night a policeman reported 
attempted arson. The man carried insur- 
ance. Everyone said the man was sober, 
industrious, attentive to his own business, 
careful for his home, ambitious for his 
children,—a law-abiding citizen. 
He said that he had refused to sell 
shoes to a policeman at cut prices, and 
that the policeman was angry. 


The man’s all was in his shop. Law- 
yer’s fees were eating into it. He could 
not hold out. By legal advice he blind- 
ly pleaded guilty, under the supposition 
that by so doing he would be released 
on probation. But he did not go home 
again. He knows, and the policeman 
knows, which one tried to fire the store. 


Our man was punished and put away 
for two years. Perhaps we wonder 
what he did while he was away to better 
his citizenship. But that is another 
story. 


OW the dusk settles over river and city, 
Dim, rolling vapors rise to meet the crawling, 

Heavy breath of the chimneys brown and murky, 
And joining forces in the deepening twilight, 
They make advance in one dark, ghostly tide. 
Already it has filled the river-bottoms, 
And steadily rises round the spindling legs 
Of the airy bridges, till they are overwhelmed. 
Now vanish gable, spire and all that pictures 
Our human life and labor along the skies. 


And is that the end of it? 
the beginning. 

At home, in one of the many dingy 
little tenements of a dingy old building, 
are the wife and two small children— 
beautiful children. The woman, crazed 
into dumb stupor, can do little but cry 
over her whining babies, even while she 
torpidly tries to keep up the store. 

Of course, she fails. Of course, she 
has to move out of her little home into 
one horrid, hired room. Of course, the 
meals are scant, or lacking altogether, 
and, of course, there is never a day when 
one or two of the babies is not sick or 
fretting, and pulling at the dragged out 
mother, drugged into suffering stupidity 
by grief and perplexity and bodily want. 

You might have been interested in 
this family before. Now you have to be. 
Because you are supporting it. Not wit- 
tingly, nor adequately, nor reasonably. 
First, you are paying for the man where 
he is put away. That is quite expen- 
sive. Second, you are giving some coal 
or some groceries by the Overseers of 
the Poor. Or perhaps you have helped 
the little Roman Catholic Church, which 
gives a stove—the mother improvidently 
sold hers for bread. Or perhaps you 
gave to the hospital, which has to 
take first one child and then another. Or 
perhaps to the day nursery, which 
keeps a child or two by the day, that 
the mother may have more time in which 
to try to unravel the ever knotting tan- 
gle of the mesh at the store. 

The family has taken the time of the 
Associated Charities, too. It has been 
a rather expensive family, hasn’t it? 
And without a question you have been 
taxed to keep them going. Through 
public institutions and private individ- 
uals, the punishment of that man has 
been a high-priced proposition. 

Probably you know now why I have 
outlined this story. Probably you have 
guessed that the settlement did what it 
could to counsel and to comfort. The 
man’s landlord was his good friend, too. 
The governor granted a petition for the 
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man’s pardon, after more than four 
months of mental torture. 


Yet all this combined aid was such a 
pitiful substitute for the support of the 
family. They were paupers; and, oh, 
that is a hard thing. There are somany 
paupers. That family has suffered per- 
haps beyond complete restoration. Yet 
the harrowed, frightened, driven look of 
the woman is yielding to returning hope 
and courage. She cleans and cooks and 
mends for her husband and her babies. 
She has learned at the settlement some 
of the old Italian stitches, and it has sold 
her work, so that with money, too, she 
helps. Together, with unembittered spir- 
it, they fight back to independence. 


The story is a comparatively trivial il- 
lustration of how, as a body of people, 
we are continuing many things and many 
systems blindly and unreasonably, un- 
questioningly. In this case, your money 
gave help in the form of comfort 
and counsel and friendliness. I think it 
was well worth while to spend it so, but, 
ultimately, what can help most will be 
to question, first, the procedure which 
brought a verdict of “guilty;” and, sec- 
ond, the wisdom and justice of this 
form of retribution. Until then, help and 
comfort will be everlastingly necessary 
for infinite multiples of this instance. 
Thought will bring the contribution of 
mind; and mind, added to heart, will pile 
upon pile the questioning of things as 
they are. Then a common mind and 
heart among the people will give basic 
and constructive expression to the de- 
mands for ways of justice, and of greater 
common happiness and development. 


The contributing of money toward any 
cause which is heartily and scientifically 
trying to question, and passionately and 
sanely trying to answer, is helping 
toward the goal almost any man desires. 
But it is the thinking of each contributor, 
the reading and searching and probing 
for the fundamental reasons for the 
need of alleviating funds, which can. 
eliminate the very need. 


The fog has drawn its smutty finger across” 
The clear gold of the fading sunset. 
As lone survivors of the submerged city, 
Four slender shafts rise black upon the gold, 
Piercing the smother: idle as in a dream, 
Four clustered smokestacks. 
Their daily toil, with what serene detachment. 
They lift their nostrils in the golden air, 

As if they had no part nor interest 

In the cloudy fortunes of the world below!. 


Only;. 
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The latch-string of the Communications Department is out to all readers of 


THE SURVEY. Lively debate and good cheer are to be had within. 


But the 


space available for the department makes necessary the following house rules: 


1. Communications of 250 words or less, criticising, protesting against, or 
developing something published in THE SURVEY, will be published, 
so far as possible, in the first issue after receipt. 


. All other accepted communications will be published in the order re- 
ceived, if space remains after the letters described in paragraph 1 have 
been used. 


. The maximum length of communications is 500 words, except in cases 
where the writer convinces the Editor that more is needed. The extreme 


limit is 1,000 words. 


. Contributing Editors and authors of signed articles will be given an 
opportunity for rejoinder in the same issue in which letters of criticism 


are published. 


. In discussions back and forth between readers, eech succeeding letter 
is limited to half the length of the previous one from the same con- 


tributor. 


. The Editor reserves the right to reject letters which he regards as 
libelous, letters of spite, letters on subjects outside the field of THE 
SURVEY; and for other good and sufficient reasons which he would 


be prepared to defend. 


SCHOOL IN SUMMER 


To THE EpitTor: Starting in Newark, 
N. J., the idea of opening schools in 
summer has spread all through the state. 
Newark has 10,000 children enrolled 
this summer. Jersey City over 8,000. 

There is no reason why school should 
stop in summer. The only reason it 
started that way was that the children 
were wanted to work on the farm. That 
does not apply in cities at all. 

It may be a hardship for teachers to 
work over forty weeks a year, but life 
is full of hardships, and most of us have 
to work the year round. 


JosepH D. Hormes. 
New York. 


A CITY PICNIC 


To tHE Epiror: What was called the 
“first world’s community picnic” . was 
held at Fond du Lac, Wis., on July 4. 
The city has 18,000 inhabitants and there 
were many visitors from outside towns, 
so that it was probably the first city com- 
munity picnic on so large a scale. 

It was a “safe and sane” celebration, 
there being but a stray irrepressible boy 
or two, who would celebrate in the way 
the fathers did, when they were boys. 
_ There was a noticeable unity of spirit 
and a community of interest. Bands 
playing on the streets made things lively ; 
sports on the streets aided in the amuse- 
ment; picnic dinners and suppers at the 
parks brought all sorts and conditions of 
men, women and children together; par- 
ades afforded entertainment, and, as 
prizes were offered, provoked healthy 
competition, that was also good-natured ; 

das a fitting close municipal fire- 


works, set off by experts, brought the 
celebration to a safe and grand termina- 
tion. 

There were only a few minor accidents 
and the great crowds were handled very 
skilfully. It was a pronounced success. 

WILLIAM EVERETT JILLSON. 
[Librarian, Ripon College] 
Ripon, Wis. 


POLICE WOMEN 


To THE Eprtor: Some weeks ago I asked 
through you for information from your 
readers as to the presence of regularly 
appointed policewomen in their respec- 
tive cities. 

Through some replies and much cor- 
respondence to verify newspaper and 
other reports, I prepared a list as part 
of my report on policewomen given be- 
fore the biennial session of women’s 
clubs in Chicago and the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police in Grand 
Rapids. Following these, delegates pres- 
ent added a few names. Thus has been 
gathered the most complete and accurate 
list I have been able to make. 

This is approximately in order of suc- 
cession: Los Angeles, 5; Baltimore, 5; 
Seattle, 5; Fargo, N. D., 1; Bellingham, 
Wash., 1; Grand Forks, N. D., 1; To- 
peka, Kan., 2; Toronto, Canada, 2; Oma- 
ha, Neb., 1; San Francisco, 3; Rochester, 
N. Y., 1; Chicago, 20; Ottawa, Canada, 
1; Aurora, Ill., 1; San Antonio, Texas, 
1; Syracuse, N. Y., 1; Pittsburgh, Pa., 
4; Sioux City, Ia., 1; Superior, Wis., 1; 
Racine, Wis., 1; Salem, Mass., 1; St. 
Paul, Minn., 3; Minneapolis, 2; Denver, 
Col., 1, and Colorado Springs, 1. 

This is a total of 25 cities and 66 
policewomen. 


Three cities have Departments of Pub- 
lic Safety for Women and Children: 
Portland, Ore.; Tacoma, Wash., and 
Oakland, Cal. 

I shall be glad of further facts from 
your readers now or at any future time. 
A postal card sent to me when any new 
city falls into line or increases its num- 
ber of policewomen would enable me to 
present to THE Survey a corrected list 
from time to time, as well as to supply 
correct facts to the many other inquirers 
who are laboring in the interest of this 
movement, 

ALICE STEBBINS WELLs, 
[ Policewoman. ] 
Box 1856, Los Angeles, Cal. 


RESTITUTION 


To tHE Epiror: In reading the June 
20 number of your magazine (which I 
have followed gratefully from its be- 
ginning) I was much interested in A 
Rejected Letter on page 332. May I re- 
fer to a word in it which has perplexed 
me? That word is “restitution.” 

The writer holds, if I understand 
him, that Mr. Rockefeller should make 
some “restitution.” What is not clear 
to me is, what restitution Mr. Rocke- 
feller should make that many of the 
rest of us should not make also. 

As nearly as I can yet see, multi- 
tudes of the rest of us have used, or 
tried to use, much the same selfish 
methods for money-getting, that Mr. 
Rockefeller is accused of using. The 
chief difference between him and us, as 
well as I can see, is that he has done 
business on a vast scale, and has also 
enjoyed amazing luck. I use the word 
luck only in a Christian sense. The 
moral principle, or lack of good prin- 
ciple, has been common to all. 

That Mr. Rockefeller may owe a great 
restitution need not be denied. But if 
he does, do not I and others (capitalists 
in the sense that every man is one who 
has saved something today against the 
future), who are conscious of having 
profited however little, and been willing 
to profit, by methods not free from self- 
ishness? 

The “cataclysm” that your honored 
contributor sees as possibly approach- 
ing, others must also seé. I see it in the 
Colorado riots, and those of Lawrence, 
and of Wakefield; in the Lorimer fail- 
ure, and the revelations of the New York 
and New Haven investigations and in 
scores of other shocking things. Nor 
do I believe that rich corporations tell 
the truth when they say they cannot af- 
ford to raise lowest wages at all, while 
they can afford to spend such immense 
sums in salaries and fees. 

Others see this horrible cataclysm as 
possibly near, and confess that if it 
come, it will be only the just penalty of 
widespread sin; and they, too, join your 
very impressive contributor in his pray- 
er, that a merciful God may spare us, 
or our children after us, such awful 
punishment ! 

But it seems to me possible, that if 
a multitude of us less conspicuous of- 
fenders, measured by the dollars in- 
volved, were moved together in peni- 
tence to make such restitution as we can 
find out how to make, we may do al- 
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most as much to avert the threatened 
peril, as Mr. Rockefeller alone could do. 
And I suppose our greatly respected 
friend could advise us that we generally 
do better work, in casting out the beam 
from our neighbor’s eye, if we at least 
recognize the possibility of some mote 


im our Own. 
WJ: 
Concord Junction, Mass. 


WOMEN’S VOTES IN ILLINOIS 


To tHE Eprtor: As an old subscriber 
to THE SURVEY—my name was on your 
books when Charities was a four-page 
leaflet—I beg to protest against Graham 
Taylor’s recent article on the Illinois 
Women at the Polls. 

There are different deductions drawn 
from those elections by people quite as 
well informed and as conscientious as 
Mr. Taylor; and it would seem more 
worthy of the dignified standing of THE 
Survey either to give fair play expres- 
sion to the opinions on both sides, or 
else to present a perfectly neutral state- 
ment of the bare facts of the case. 

Mrs, ‘Benyamin NIcoLv. 
New York. 


To tHE Epiror: It is very disappoint- 
ing to have you:state half the case for 
the Chicago elections as if it were the 
whole story. I -had not expected it 
from you, although it is very commonly 
done. You give the number of women 
voters as 73 per cent of those who reg- 
istered, and state that the men who vot- 
ed were but 72 per cent of their regis- 
tration number, but you omit to give the 
relative proportion of men and women 
who registered to vote to those who did 
not so register. You do not mention 
that approximately 79 per cent of the 
men eligible to vote registered them- 
selves as voters, whereas at the most 
generous estimate only 42 per cent of 
women signified by registration their in- 
tention of voting. 

This is a very serious omission, for 
the result of this first election ever held in 
Chicago at which women could vote—in 
which they mustered their forces to the 
fullest extent possible—indicates very 
clearly to my mind that only a small 
minority is trying to force its will on 
the great majority of women. Counted 
in this way, which is the only fair way 
to compute women’s desire for the bal- 
lot, only 30 per cent of the women who 
might have voted cared to do so. 

In Massachusetts we hear much talk 
by suffragists about their not wanting 
chivalry but justice—yet they this year 
killed the anti-suffragists’ bill which 
asked that a referendum of all school 
committee voters might be taken on the 
subject of woman suffrage. They pre- 
vented the women’s having a voice in 
deciding the question of their own polit- 
ical status, which would surely have 
been an act of common justice, because 
they thought they had a better chance 
of winning their desires from the chival- 
ty of men. This is not justice nor is 
it truth, and a cause which stoops to 
such methods is not one which appeals 
to the best of women. 

Mrs. Witt1am Lowett PuTNAM. 

Boston. 


[The article on Women’s Voting Sig- 
nificantly Tested in Illinois in THE Sur- 
vey for April 18, to which the above ex- 
ceptions are taken, understated the official 
returns which were subsequently reported 
by the election commissioners, as attested 
by the following signed statement: 


Motal\cmen’s, \VOte. -/atitenndenis seers 314,863 
Total<women’s votespersasssetesmls 169,707 
Number of men registered........ 455,283 
Number of women registered...... 217,614 


Men’s votes at primary election.... 128,867 
Women’s votes at primary election. 47,674 
W. H. Stuart, 
Chief Clerk Board of Election 
Commissioners of the City of Chicago. 


The figures of the total number of men 
and women eligible to register, the ab- 
sence of which is said to be “a very seri- 
ous omission,” were omitted in the-above 
statement, as in the article, because they do 
not exist. The election commissioners as- 
sure the editor that they have no basis on 
which to estimate the number of those who 
by their age, nativity and time of residence 
are qualified to register and vote. There- 
fore the “most generous estimate” of one 
critic that only 42 per cent of Chicago 
women eligible to vote signified by regis- 
tration their intention of voting, is unfound- 
ed, as is the criticism of another who in- 
sists that only 34 per cent of 640,000 
women who could have registered did so. 
This latter critic scaled down the total 
women’s votes to 92,000 when they were 
actually 169,707. 

The assertion that women “mustered 
their forces to the fullest extent possible” 
is not justified by the election commission- 
ers’ anticipation of a great increase in the 
votes of women at the next election in the 
spring. 

The simple facts reported in THE SuRvVEY 
article and still further emphasized by the 
subsequent official returns, were, and still 
are, “conceded by all concerned to be a 
very favorable showing for the women at 
their first registration and election.” The 
writer is at a loss to understand how this 
conclusion states only “half the case for 
the Chicago election as if it were the whole 
story,” or how “different deductions” could 
be drawn by others. No other deductions 
from the authentic facts and figures above 
stated have been drawn in the editorials 
of any of Chicago’s daily newspapers, or 
by any public official or influential private 
citizen there—G. T.] 


THE BLACK MAN’S CASE 


To THE Epitor: Under the heading, 
The South Divided on the Black Man’s 
Case, THE Survey of June 13 speaks ap- 
provingly of Oswald Garrison Villard’s 
address before the recent convention of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 

It is undoubtedly true that the South 
is and always has been “divided on the 
black man’s case,” with 99 per cent of 
the southern white people earnestly de- 
siring his welfare. It is also undoubted- 
ly true that there is a growing feeling 
among southerners that they need no 
longer fear to speak out in favor of his 
racial advancement, to take general and 
organized action to that end. This is 
due to the fact that the southern com- 
munity has become convinced that it has 
the warm sympathy of a majority of 
northern people in the solving of the 
Negro problem along the lines of racial 
separation, with the political and social 
dominance of the white man. 

If that conviction is destroyed, there 


will be a sudden and rapid subsidence 
of this movement resulting in untold 
damage to the Negro. Mr. Villard’s ad- 
dress, abounding as it does in implica- 
tions leading to misunderstanding, in 
quotations segregated from the context 
and the well-known convictions of the 


southerners quoted, in unjust inferences, © 


is well calculated to mark the beginning 
of such a retrogressive movement. 
When a southern white woman 
writes a book urging the improvement 
of Negro railway accommodations, it 
may be taken for granted that she is 
somewhat discouraged at being made to 
appear in favor of abolishing the separ- 


ate coach. When southern newspapers 


of responsibility and conscience, such as 
the Houston Post, the Atlanta Consti- 
tution and the Columbia State, urge their 
constituents to take a warm interest in 


i 


the amelioration of certain conditions ~ 


affecting the Negroes, their hands are 
not strengthened by having their edi- 
torials twisted into an indictment of the 
southern social system, with an implied 
soupcon of confession and penitence. 
Neither is the zeal of the individual 
southerner warmed by the injustice of 
omissions from Mr. 
The death rate of Negroes in Atlanta 
is twice as high as the death rate of the 
whites, but when Mr. Villard cites this 
as evidence of the total failure of the 
southern Negro plan, it seems that in 


Villard’s address. 


justice he should say that the Kansas_ 


death rate of Negroes is 32.2 and of 


whites 10.14, with similar ratios obtain- — 


ing in every northern state. 

To a southerner it seems due cause for 
resentment that Mr. Villard does not 
neglect to declare South Carolina a hun- 
dred years behind the times because of 
alleged injustice to the Negro, but says 
nothing at all of the fact that South 
Carolinians are paying for the public 
school education of 25,000 more colored 
children than white (if editorial news is 
to be believed) although it is probable 


that the taxes from South Carolina Ne- 


groes do not constitute 6 per cent of the 
whole. And when he derisively quotes 
a southern congressman of the fifties as 
saying that the program of the Aboli- 
tionists would make Virginia a desert, it 
seems to me the proper place for a con- 
fession that it did that very thing and 
that Virginia continued worse than a 
desert till it was purged of Garrisonian 
theories. 

Mr. Villard’s propaganda is bearing 
fruit. Not long since, I met a Ken- 
tuckian who had read a news report of 
his address. “I gave fifty dollars out 
of a salary of fifteen hundred to the es- 
tablishment of a Negro college,” he said, 
“and I gave fifty more to help a Negro 
boy go to Tuskegee. I will never be 
such a fool again.” 

It seems to me that for the good of 
the Negro, Mr. Blease, Mr. Villard and 
all others who “have no words too vio- 
lent” for those who disagree with them 
should be eliminated as much as possible 
from the discussion of the Negro prob- 
lem. 

Deets PICKETT. 
[Research secretary, Temperance So- 
ciety, M. E. Church.] 

Topeka, Kas. 
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SUPERVISER OF SOCIAL EDUCATION 


To THE Epitor: Every large school 
system needs a supervisor of social 
education because: 

The American public school was es- 
tablished primarily to promote mental 
culture; later physical culture was 
added; now, social culture is seen to be 
a necessary corollary. But if a system 
is to increase by growth rather than by 
accretion care must be exercised to so 
correlate each new feature that its ad- 
dition will strengthen methods directed 
toward the primary end, the mental cul- 
ture of the child. 

Public opinion is demanding that 
bodily health be improved in pupils and 
that a spirit of civic service and com- 
munity responsibility shall be inculcat- 
ed. Education is seen to be a continu- 
ous process. It is no longer just that 
the diploma should shut the door of the 
school against the graduate. Continua- 
tion classes and part-time schemes are 
arising to supply this demand for con- 
tinued education. 

Moreover it is recognized that educa- 
tion must be specific, not general. The 
hard-of-hearing child, the mental de- 
fective, the cripple, the tuberculous 
‘child must no longer be neglected. In- 
sistent also is the demand not only for 
vocational guidance that shall put the 
worker where he can best work but also 
‘for social centers where after working 
hours he can find healthful recreation. 

So the aim in education is no longer 
individual, that we may produce intelli- 
gent persons but social, that we may 
produce efficient citizens. Yet because 
true social value rests on the attain- 
ments of the individual the public school 
must retain those features and have that 
supervision it has hitherto required. It 
must now, however, acquire other fea- 
tures of social value and provide for 
them adequate supervision. 

Such supervision must imply famil- 
iarity with the problems of education 
and sociology, an intimate understand- 
ing of schoolroom conditions, methods, 
and theories. A knowledge of social 
conditions im a given community, dis- 
‘cretion, and tact are essentials. Some 

of the details which come under social 
education may be listed as follows: 


Follow-up work for medical inspec- 
tor and truant officer. 

Visiting. homes or supervising vis- 
iting teachers. 
Investigating home environment of 
defectives. 

Special oversight of education of 


i 


or general health. 
; Establishment of social centers, sup- 
ervision of recreation activities. 
Establishment of co-operation be- 
tween all the uplift agencies and the 
Board of Education. 
Vocational guidance. Conducted 
tours through city’s industries. 
Publicity—supplying material valu- 
_ able from newspaper standpoint but 
' prepared with wisdom and _ educa- 
tional forethought. 


_ The burden of the above details and 
others of like character now falls upon 
_the superintendent or is divided among 
i 


j 
4 


children defective in sight, hearing, | 


many administrative heads—a burden- 
some and wasteful arrangement. 

Not the least factor in this wasteful- 
ness is the loss of unity due to lack of 
social insight. Unless the officials have 
a body of common knowledge concern- 
ing social needs and remedies and 


plenty of time to confer and agree con- 


fusion and waste are bound to result. 

The desirability of dealing with the 
demands of social education under a 
separate department is recognized in 
many quarters. By whatever designa- 
tion known such an official is needed to 
assume the burdens now borne by other 
officials and to systematize and unify the 
efforts directed toward social education 
so as to economically meet the ever-in- 
creasing demands. 

Erta V, LEIGHTON. 

[Director, Social Center, 

Board of Education.] 

Passaic, N. J. 


SAFETY-AT-SEA 


To tHE Epiror: I do not want to try 
to shift the blame upon any one else for 
what I am represented as saying in my 
article of June 27. It is my fault that 
the printer gives “week at sea” in two 
places where I intended to be interpreted 
as saying “wreck at sea,’ and that some 
of our “boys” are exempted, where I 
meant “bays.” Will you kindly. give 
space to this late interpretation of my 
puzzling hieroglyphics? 

My reference to Mrs. Kelley grew out 
of a conversation I had with her during 
a comparatively recent visit to Ottawa, 
in which I pointed out the absurdity of 
assigning positions in life-boats. In 
spite of the fact that the system is in 
vogue on Japanese steamships I am 
confident that it would only add to con- 
fusion at a time when confusion spells 
death. It was because Mrs. Kelley gave 
circulation to the theory in her article, 
that I associated her name with it in 
mine. 

Following my ungallant denial of a 
proposition made by one of the opposite 
sex, I must make again the statement 
that had the Volturno had no life- 
boats the loss of life would have been 
less. 

In the searching examination of pas- 
sengers and crew of the ill-fated craft, 
and of rescuers as well, not a hint was 
made that seamen, davits or boats were 
at fault. Having examined the ship be- 
fore sending members of my own fam- 
ily upon it only a few weeks before 
it was lost, and having come to know 
the officers and many of the crew after 
the awful casualty, I protest against 
the imputation that under the circum- 
stances, keeping in mind the raging sea 
which had calmed down when the 
Kroonland, upon which Mrs. Kelley was 
a passenger, sent out its gallant res- 
cuers, better results might have been 
obtained. 

I am not asking for anything “less 
than the most perfect provision for safe- 
ty at sea that ingenuity has devised.” I 
am only asking that men who aim at 
providing the maximum safety be not 
hindered by absurd and needless legisla- 
tion suggested by those who have never 
commanded a ship nor known by actual 


experience the condition under which 
much of our navigation especially upon 
inland waters, must be carried on. 

As to the suggestion that I wholly 
missed the point of your editorial, I 
might perhaps plead guilty “under ex- 
tenuating circumstances.” I want the 
cry so framed and voiced that all men 
shall not be thought*to be dishonest be- 
cause a few have been proved to be. 
Let us emphasize the fact that the bulk 
of mankind, including steamboatmen, is 
neither selfish nor heartless, and then 
unmercifully flay those who are either 
or both. 

C. SrymMour Buttock. 


Ottawa, Canada. 


MENTALITY AND PRISON REFORM 


To tHE Epitor: Your issue of April 
11, contained an interesting article by the 
chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the National Commission on Prison 
Labor which, though it discusses most 
of the phases of the prison situation 
toward which the efforts of reform must 
be directed, does not at all touch upon 
one problem in this connection and 
that one of the most important, namely, 
the mentality of the convicts. 

No one who has watched the prison- 
ers file past the magistrates or the judges 
of Special and General Sessions, who 
has observed their answers to questions 
and their behavior when sentenced can 
fail to be impressed by the apparent low 
grade of their average intelligence. 
Granted that the majority are underfed, 
below par physically, whatever the con- 
tributing causes, it is a well-known fact 
that a large proportion of the prisoners 
in our prisons today are below the aver- 
age mentally. 

Of what avail then, will be reforms in 
dress, reforms in occupation, reforms in 
sentence, reforms in treatment, if we 
make no effort to ascertain the applica- 
bility of such reforms to the possibilities 
of the individual convict? A man or 
woman of low-grade mind cannot ap- 
preciate the subtler distinctions between 
right and wrong made by more sharpen- 
ed intelligences; cannot do even the 
same grade of work and must be gov- 
erned by an entirely different set of 
rules. Given even the most nearly ideal 
prison management conceivable, service 
of sentence will merely punish and not 
reform unless in such system there is a 
distinct recognition of the difference in 
values of specific methods as applied to 
varying mentalities, and indeed physical 
equipment, on which alertness, keenness 
and reasonableness so greatly depend. 

At Bedford Reformatory a splendid 
building for psychological research and 
investigation attests the approbation of 
at least one famous expert, Commis- 
sioner Davis, to the value of ascertain- 
ing the mental calibre of persons under 
penal sentence as the initial step in pro- 
curing their reform. Dr. Schlapp’s 
clinic, connected with the Children’s 
Court in New York city is another in- 
stance of effort in this direction. But 
no similar examinations are being made 
of the prisoners in Auburn, Clinton, 
Sing Sing, Dannemora, to mention a 
few in New York state. 

Cannot the National Commission on 


Prison Labor, as its most logical initial 
step, begin a concerted effort to estab- 
lish in all prisons a laboratory for sta- 
tistical and psychological research, 
whose methods and means would 
be gradually perfected as its ma- 
terial increased, and which alone could 
balance the value of any reform as a 
lasting asset to the community against 
a sincere but misdirected idealism? 
DorotHy StTRAvs, 
[ Attorney. ] 
New York. 


EVE 


To tHe Epitor: The woman ques- 
tion, which in its last analysis is not the 
woman question but the race question, 
is being constantly presented to us to- 
day by educators, statesmen, -philan- 
thropists, physicians and others. Once 
in a while it is presented by a genius. 

Katharine Howard is one of these rare 
geniuses, and the book in which she has 
presented the subject is called Eve. This 
wonderful little prose poem is much 
more than a tract for the times, and 
although it contains but forty-seven 
pages, it says more than most writers 
can say in ten times that space. 

The scene opens after the expulsion 
from Eden, when Eve, the universal 
mother, has become but the “woe part 
of man,” the drudge and the plaything 
of Adam, the universal man. The 
Inscrutable One finds her looking for 
graves, the graves of her sons, and 
mourning that although the graves are 
many, most of her sons are graveless, 
the sons whom she has borne for the 
killing. 

He reminds her of the days of Eden, 
and tries to show her that woe has come 
upon her and her children because she 
has failed to recognize her power, and 
now she must get herself knowledge and 
wisdom, get wisdom and bear her own 
children! From Eden he promises to 
bring her some seeds of the fruit of the 
Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil 
“which standeth so close to the Tree of 
Life that it sticketh.’” 

Digging in the sweat of her brow, 
she is to plant these seeds not in one 
place only, but over the face of the 
earth, that all of her sons and daughters 
may eat. As she digs the voice of Adam 
is heard sounding through the ages. 
Eve speaks to him, and tells him that not 
until he has made himself fit for father- 
hood, will she stay with him in the place 
of sanctuary, and bear their children. 
Then if she bears sons she will bear 
them to the honoring of the daughters, 
if she bears burdens, she will bear them 
to a purpose. And Adams replies. 

“Eve! thou sayest why didst 
not say it before?” 

And so the ages go on until the In- 
scrutable One can tell Eve that she has 
all, that she is all, for the fruit of the 
Tree of Knowledge which he gave her, 
has blossomed within; she has climbed 
the high tower to Herself, has made of 
Herself. the Tree of Life Everlasting. 
And she is not alone, for Adam fol- 
loweth with her, so close that her radi- 
ance falleth upon him, he climbs by her 
radiance. And now that her task is done 


“She calleth her children, her children 
who wrangle no more, 

For that great understanding hath en- 
wrapped them in Peace, 

She calleth her children to rest in her 
branches, 

She calleth to Adam to rest in her 
shade.” 

Mary Taytor BLAUVELT. 


Farmington, Conn. 


SAID OF THE SURVEY 
To tue Epiror: THE SuRvEY is so 
good now-a-days that T am worried be- 
cause I can’t spend more time over each 
number, 
Myrra L. Jones. 
Cleveland. 


To Tue Eprror: I was impressed re- 
cently to find more of our students had 
taken their reports on the National Ed- 
ucation Association meeting at Rich- 
mond from THr Survey than from all 
other sources. 

Frank A. Manny. 
[Principal, Teachers’ Training School.] 
Baltimore, Md. 


JOTTINGS 


Ellen M. Osborn, secretary of the Sa- 
lem, Mass., Associated Charities, was the 
first woman to be appointed a police 
officer under the new state law. 


Courses of training for social workers 
have been announced by the University 
of Toronto to begin September 15. Par- 
ticulars may be had of E. A. Bott at the 
university. 


California state fruit growers at their 
forty-fourth convention, organized a 
protective league to oppose two initiative 
measures coming up at the fall election. 
One is the universal eight-hour bill, the 
other a proposed bill establishing a 
minimum wage of $2.50 a day. 


A general survey of compulsory sick- 
ness insurance in Europe will be made 
this summer by a committee of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation comprising J. 
W. Sullivan of -the Typographical 
Union, Arthur Williams of the Associa- 
tion of Edison Illuminating Companies, 
and P. Tecumseh Sherman, attorney-at- 
law. 


RECENT PAMPHLETS 


Laws Relating to Mothers’ Pensions 
in the United States, Denmark and New 
Zealand. Publication No. 7 of the Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau. 10 cents a copy, 
of the Superintendent of Public Docu- 
ments, Government Printing House, 
Washington, D. C. 


A summary of the laws of the several 
states governing marriage and divorce 
of the feeble-minded, the epileptic and 
the insane; asexualization; institutional 
commitment and discharge of the feeble- 
minded and the epileptic. By Stevenson 
Smith, Madge W. Wilkinson and Louisa 
C. Wagoner. Bulletin No. 82 of the 
University of Washington, Seattle. 


fortunate in securing gifts from cer- 
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HOUSING IN SPAIN 


[Continued from page 432.) 


would meet with immediate response 
among the more enterprising workmen, 
Co-operation, however, does not readily 
appeal to the individualistic Spaniard, 
and the most successful of these enter- 
prises are due to Socialist initiative. 
Some half-dozen co-operative building 
associations have been organized; only 
two were sufficiently advanced to receive 
a state subvention in December, 1913.. 
One of these, La Laboriosa, is an 
association of fifty workmen, none of 
whom earns more than $600 a year. 
They have united their “labor and cred- 
it’ for the purpose of building them-' 
selves each a home. They have been 


tain wealthy citizens who are “protect- 
ing” members of the association. The 
initial stock of $250 was made up of 
an entrance fee of $5 from each of 
the members, and these contribute two 
pesetas a week until the construction 
is complete. In view of the meager 
earnings of these men, averaging about 
seventy-five cents a day, it is evident 
how much self-denial is represented in 
the $1,040 per year so accumulated. 
Every member is also expected to give 
at least one day’s labor each month, and_ 
all penalties imposed for slack payments, - 
insubordination, etc., take the form of 
a day’s labor for the common good. 

The land for building has been given 
by the city government, and since it 
lies on the edge of the factory dis- 
trict, connection with the water supply 
and with the municipal drainage systen 
can be made at slight cost. The land 
is divided into two lots on each of 
which twenty-five houses are being con- 
structed at an estimated cost of $1,300 
apiece. Each house will have five 
rooms as well as basement and azotea 
or roof-garden, and each will possess 
a bit of land which may be used for 
flowers or vegetables or goats, accord- 
ing to the fancy of the owner. 

It is estimated that the fifty houses’ 
together with some rather costly filling 
and grading work necessitated by the 
low level of the land, will cost $75,000. 
This will be met in part by the weekl 
membership dues and by the annual sub- 
vention from the state; but a consid 
erable loan will be made as soon as the 
construction progresses to a point that 
offers security for a mortgage. In 
connection with the government guar 
antee of interest, it is possible to nego- 
tiate such a loan at 4% per cent. e 
proprietor of each house pledges his 
quota of $4 a month toward the an- 
nual interest payment and the ultimate 
extinction of the debt. 

In the minds of these enthusiastic 
co-operators, stimulated to their best 
endeavor by the thrill of a common 
hope, the workmen’s dwellings being 
erected by the king at the other end of 
town and later to be assigned to forty 
families selected according to the royal 
notions of suitability and with no pros- 
pect of ownership, appears, to use thei! 
own words, ridiculo. It is to be h 
that the protectores of La Laborio. 
will continue to contribute generous 
so that this rather hazardous financi 
enterprise may attain success. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
ents per line, 

ant’’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings “‘Situations Wanted,”’ ‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
_cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


SOCIAL Worker desires position with 
yider girls in Home. Address 1287 Survey. 


SOCIAL Worker, School of Philanthropy 
raining, seven (7) years’ experience, six 
(6) years head of settlement, seeks change. 
Settlement or other social ‘service. Will 
sonsider far West. Address 1288, Survey. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED, .a Jewish woman as assistant 
n New York settlement. Address 1289 
SURVEY, 

WEAVING and Basketry teacher for city 
osition. Address 1290 Survey. 


WANTED—Trained Kindergartner for 
ettlement work in East Greenwich, Rhode 
sland. Address 1291 Survey. 


WANTED, by the Octavia Hill Associa- 
ion of Philadelphia, an assistant worker, 
apable of taking charge of rent collectors 
ind social work among tenants. Apply 613 
,ombard Street, Philadelphia. 


Che New York 
Schoni of Philanthrony 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING 


105 EAST 22p ST. 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


ause 
A_PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
Bncoks OF GRADUATE RANK, FOR 
SOCIAL AND CIVIC WORK 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1914-15 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


Country Property 


Owners having Pro- 
perty For Sale or To 
Rent for the coming 
season are invited to 
write for our adver- 
tising rates. 


THE SURVEY | 


VACATION 

Your own is about to begin isn’t it? 
-ongratulations ! 

But before you give yourself up too 
completely to jubilation, let us know 
where you are going. Don’t leave it 
intil the last suit case is packed. 

To prevent delay or break in the re- 
seipt of issues, we must know the week 
efore you wish the change to be made. 


"The National Training School prepares for 
xecutive positions in Young Women's Chris- 
ian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart- 
nent, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 


Special Clubbing Offers 


THE SURVEY and any one of the ten following magazines, each for a year, new or 
renewal, for the prices quoted opposite the name of the magazine : 


American Magazine. ..... $4.15 

(regular) 4.50 

Century Magazine....... 6.50 

Geeular) 7.00 

Collier’s Weekly. ..1...... 4.75 

(regular) 5.50 

Everybody’s Magazine. 4.25 

(regular) 4.50 

,Harper’s Magazine... ... 6.50 
(regular) 7.00 


Harper’s Weekly... ..... $6.50 


(regular) 8.00 
ndependentsess.) ee 5.50 
(regular) 6.00 
McClure’s Magazine..... 4.15 
(regular) 4.50 
Review of Reviews...... 4.75 
(regular) 6.00 
World's: W ork... ecco aks 4.85 
(regular) 6.00 


journals and important newspapers. 


Regular Club 

Price Price 

AmetricanimCitya. -\s-icneier $5.00 $4.00 

Amer. Jour. of Pub. Health 5.00 4.50 
Amer. Physical Education 

Reviewrae.. 220. eee 6.00 5.25 
Annals of the Amer. 

Academy of Pol. & So- 

Clay SCIENCE 0 . cae 9.00 7.50 
Association Men......... 4.00 3.80 
Atlanta, Ga., Constitution 10.00 8.25 
IBOOKMaAtiH Or al > 0 serene 5.50 5.35 
Boston: Transcript... .2%+5 12.00 10.25 
Child Labor Bulletin..... 5.00 4.50 
Chald@ Welfare i.) ones 4.00 3.50 
Christian Herald :-\c2y eee 4.50 4,15 
Christian Register........ 6.00 5.60 
@hroniclerac.. ss enmeee 4.00 3.00 
Gharchinanin. cs... oes 6.50 6.00 
Cleveland Plaindealer.... 8.50 7.00 
Common Good of Roches- 

GOT aie ota Pic ool Se aa 4.00 3.25 
Congregationalist & Chris- 

tian. World... iiecceere 6.00 5.50 
Country Life in America. 7.00 6.50 
Current Opinion......... 6.00 5.50 
Welineator, \.. -/.:... scenes 4.50 4.15 
Borertitner, =... 2-ceahiaee 4.00 3.50 
1 Xo} bb0s hy OPO AOESTO O05 3 5.50 5.00 


Garden Magazine........ 


above. 


THE SURVEY 


THE SURVEY. and any one of the following 50 leading magazines of America for 
the amounts shown in the club price column. 
only magazines of general circulation, but also some of the most important professional 


CANADIAN OR FOREIGN POSTAGE IS ADDITIONAL 


The subscriptions may be new, renewal or extension, either of The Survey or of the other magazine. 
Magazines may be sent to one or different addresses. We will quote prices on any publication not listed 


Remit by draft, check, or money order as is most convenient to you. 


105 East 22d Street 


Among these 50, we have included not 


Regular Club 
Price Price 
Goods Health i% sesecen ce $4.00 $3.80 
Green Bache toe. tase 6.00 5.25 
International Studio...... 8.00 7.50 
Journal of Outdoor Life.. 4.00 3.50 
Katnsass Citys Stari. .saer 10.80 9.00 
LaFollette’s  Weekly...... 4.00 3.85 
| bite abs Ree Bre 8.00 7.25 
PIPPIN COEL Samia c'ic-o shaelone ie 6.00 4.75 
WTAISSESItEitie. Gr orae. eee thye he 4.00 3.50 
Metropolitam yo7 nis: side, ee 4.50 4.15 
IN SHRGIIN as (Se a aE Ese Hee 6.00 5.50 
National Municipal Review 8.00 7.00 
Pearson’s Magazine...... 4.50 4.00 
AV ROUGE coerce ce 2areie were 5.00 4.50 
Popular Science Mo...... 6.00 5.50 
Bitchy. masks cea 4.00 3.85 
Psychological Clinic...... 4.50 4.00 
Scientific American...... 6.00 5.75 
Springfield Republican... 11.00 10.25 
Scbtirpatie Wetle. aa. cee oat 6.00 5.50 
Sunset Magazine......... 5.50 4.75 
Town ‘Development...... 6.00 4.75 
Universalist Leader...... 5.00 4.60 
Wasilaicesmriadicekits. eee « 4.00 3.50 
Vocational Education..... 4.50 4.00 
Woman’s Home Compan- 
HOU cranes tocdicie oesreinte, se alevole 4.50 4.25 
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WILLIAM MITCHELL’S PENS 


GUARANTEED PERFECT 


, \ WLLL LAM. 
———— yN MITCHELL'S 
4 SELECTED 


The quality is maintained by careful supervision. 
5 


tyle’’ Pens containing the famous “J*’ 


240 West»23rd Street, New York City. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. 


Are You Going to Boston? 


Ladies going to Boston without male escort 
find the FRANKLIN SQuaRE Hovusez a delightful 
place to stop. A home hotel in the heart of 
Boston for young women, with a transient de- 
partment, Safe, comfortable, convenient of ac- 
cess; reasonable, Address Miss CasTINge C, 
Swanson, Supt., 11 East Newton St., Boston. 


Designs in Letter Series 


Send 25 cents for catalog and sample box, assorted, “‘American 
design in both black finish and gold plate. 


"WILLIAM 


VTie RSENS tm cironenus 
"SELECTED SELECTED 


U. S. A. Agents 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
Men—“Chester Crest” 


has accommodations for 


for Intemperate 
Mount Vernon, 

rich and poor men. More than ten thous- 
and have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 


S. Avery, Mgr. 


"RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION PUBLICATIONS _ [iil 
THE PITTSBURGH SURVEY WOMEN IN INDUSTRY | 


FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY 


zi A fs By Josephine Goldmark. The scientific 
The first of the social surveys, an undertaking that has profoundly influenced|  asis of the movement for reducing the 


public opinion. In six large 8vo volumes, profusely illustrated with ae ee ta osmned) oe of factory 
photographs, drawings, maps, charts and tables; fully SALESWOMEN IN MERBANTILE 


indexed; decorative covers; edited by Paul U. Kellogg By ‘iltzebeth. B. Butler. Hours armas 
< z ? ( 


f night work, overtime, fines, cost of liy- 
The set of six volumes, postpaid, $10.00 ing among the women clerks of Baltimore. 
Illus. 2d ed. Postpaid, $1.08. 


THE PITTSBURGH DISTRICT; Givic Frontage | OMEN IN THE BOOKBINDING TRADE 


THE 1 By Edward T, Devine, Robert A. Woods, Allen By Mary Van Kleeck. Studies of the work 
STEEL WORKERS T. Burns, Frank E. Wing, Shelby M. Harrison, and wages, homes and lives of factory 
Florence L. Lattimore, Lila V, North, and others. women. Illus. Postpaid, $1.50 each, 
FITCH Postpaid, $2.70. d ‘ " 


WAGE-EARNING PITTSBURGH CHILDREN— SCHOOLS 
By Paul U. Kellogg; Peter Roberts, John R. 
Commons, Florence Kelley, R. R. Wright, James Bet A pas al cee CHILD ANE 
Forbes, and others, Price $2.50 net. By Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Ph.D., 


MG and Edith Abbott, Ph.D. ~A study of 
WOMEN AND-(THE TRADES children in the Chicago Juvenile Court, 


By Elizabeth B, Butler, The first survey of Postpaid, $2. 


the women-employing trades in an American} LAGGARDS IN OUR SCHOOLS 
city. Deals with 22,000 women on 400 payrolls, By Leonard P. Ayres, Ph.D. A study of 


2d ed. Postpaid, $1.72. retardation and _ elimination in city 
school systems, 4th ed. Postpaid, $1.50. 
WORK-ACCIDENTS AND THE LAW niyo SCHOOL GARDENS 
By Crystal Eastman. The causes and the re-| By M. Louise Greene, Ph.D. Every ‘sort 
sult ial, legal, industrial—of 500 fatal ac-| @nd condition of school garden—how to 
cidents and 500 injury cases. Postpaid, $1.72. plant, cultivate and “teach” them, Illus, 


2d ed. Postpaid, $1.25. 


HOMESTEAD: The Households of a Mill Town MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS 


By Margaret F. Byington. This volume, per- i ee ae Lapis ‘eiitton comple 


haps more than the others, tells in human 
values the story. of life and labor which the revised. Postpaid, $1.50, 
Pittsburgh Survey unfolded. Postpaid, $1.70. 


THE STEEL WORKERS 
By John A. Fitch. The human element that 
goes into tonnage—the social unrest, the seven- 
i a day week, the twelye-hour day, the speeding 
RUSSHLE SAG HN yURLicaTioNns up, the bonus system, the repression of democracy 
: among 70,000 men. Postpaid, $1.73. 


CORRECTION AND PREVENTION 
Four 8vo volumes prepared for the International Prison 
Congress, Edited by Prof, Charles R. Henderson, Ph.D. 


PRISON REFORM AND CRIMINAL LAW 


Part 1, The story of prison reform in this country, in historical and biographical form, 
by the men’ whose lives have been closely linked with it. Part IJ, Criminal Law, by 
Eugene Smith, Postpaid, $2.67. Criminal Law separately, postpaid, $1.10. 


PENAL AND REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS Open the School House ! 


i 


A symposium, by sixteen specialists, on institutions through which American criminal 
y! : Pek hogar ees WIDER USE OF THE SCHOOL PLANT 
0% $2.70. 
law is enforced. Postpaid, $2.70 By Clarence A. Perry, A practical hand- 
PREVENTIVE AGENCIES AND METHODS book, based on the experience of many 
By Charles R. Henderson. The fruit of the author’s long study of the subject as pro- cities. - Illus, 3d ed. Postpaid, $1.25. 
fessor of sociology in the University of Chicago. Postpaid, $2.68. 
PREVENTIVE TREATMENT OF NEGLECTED CHILDREN HOUSING REFORM 
: : ‘ f By Lawrence Veiller. A handbook for 
By Hastings H, Hart, LL,D., assisted. by a score of associates in child-helping work. use in American cities, 2d ed. Postpaid 
Postpaid $2.70. $1.25. : " 3 
t of four volumes, postpaid, $10 A MO 
Profusely aad with portraits, photographs, plans, etc. By Daan vane re Nandiiee law that 


meets the requirements and conditions of 
all cities. Text and comment. Post- 


id, $2. 
SOCIAL WORK IN HOSPITALS SAN FRANCISCO RELIEF SURVEY Pees } 
By Ida M. Cannon, R.N. A study of the By Charles J, O’Connor and others. The aa eset y Seoenae ae the Bade Ba 
youngest handmaiden of medical science, story. of the relief and rehabilitation Tiuptiabaratianaaeten r 4 ot . Dae O1 ce 
by the headworker of. the social service under the Red Cross following the earth-| ste@. The Practical A Dlicati au m- 
department of the Massachusetts Gen- quake and fire. Illus. Postpaid, $3.50. ican Law in the Execution of Cit Plans. 
eral Hospital. Postpaid, $1.50. plete Postpaid, $2,00. ty 
CO-OPERATION IN NEW ENGLAND ANDARD OF LIVING Among Work-| THE ALMSHOUSE 
By’ James Ford, Ph.D. Includes co- ingmen’s Families in New York City By Alexander Johnson. The construction, 
_ 5 -D. By Robert Coit Chapin, Ph.D. A de- management and social significance of the 
operative associations of workingmen, 4 ish ill . 
and the grange and general co-operation tailed study of the economic status of almshouse, us, ostpaid, $1.25. 
among farmers, Postpaid, $1.50. non-dependent workingmen’s  families,} ONE THOUSAND HOMELESS MEN 
based on family budgets. Postpaid, $2. By Alice Willard Solenberger. Postpaid, — 
HANDBOOK OF SETTLEMENTS $1.25. 


WORKINGMEN’S INSURANCE IN 


By Robert A, Woods and Albert J. CIVIC BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR GREATER | 


Kennedy, of South End House, Boston. EUROPE 

A directory of social settlements—their 3y Lee K. Frankel and Miles M. Dawson, Edited by James Bronson Reynolds for the 
organization, work, publications. Post- A comprehensive report on European ex- New York Research Council. Post- 
paid, $1.50. perience. 2d ed. Postpaid, $2.70. paid, $1.50. 
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